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Che Farm. 


The Wheat Insect. 


We note that the hopes expressed that the 
late frosts would have the effect of destroy- 
ing the wheat midge, or of diminishing its 
numbers have not been realized. A daily 
examination of several fields of wheat, and 
of several varieties, has duly impressed upon 
us the fact that the midge is likely to be as 
numerous and as destructive as it ever has 
been. Much of the wheat, at the time that 
frost happened, was not forward enough to 
serve the purposes of thefly. But whatever 
has grown since, or has become in any degree 
perfect, has been stung. From what we have 
observed, it seems evident that the fly has 
the power of depositing its egg in the wheat 
at a very young stage, and that. after it is de- 
posited it is hatched out within a very short 
time. We tare taken heads and se'ested 
out seeds that did not seem to more than 
fill one-fourth of the husk, and yet the mag- 
gt could be seen just struggling into ex- 
istence, and coming out of the bed in which 
the eggs had been deposited. In this stage 
it appears to the naked eye asa slight minute 
yellow speck upon the immature grain of 
wheat. 

In noticing this insect, it should be under- 
stood by our readers that entomologists di- 
vide the life of iasects into three periods, 
viz: the first, when it issues from the ege, 
and which is known under the several names 
of larva, caterpillar, grub, or maggot, as the 
insect happens to belong to a certain order, 
The second stage in the life of the insect is 
the pupa or chrysalid state; after remaining 
in this state for a timo, the insect comes forth 
10 its perfect state, and may be a fly, moth, 
beetle, butterfly or o'her insect as the case 
may be. 

It is in the first stage of its existence that 
the farmer is more particularly called upon 
to notice the wheat fly, as it is in this stage 
that It is 80 destructive to his crops. It is in 
Pais stu‘e that it now may be seen in the 














heads of the wheat plant, as a yellow maggot, 
presenting an appearance, when the husk of 
the grain is opened, similarto that of Figure 
1. Figure 2 gives the form of the mature 
maggot highly magnified. 
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Fig. 1. Fig 2. 

In relation to the action of the insect whilst 
depositing its eggs, we quote an extract from 
an essay on the subject of the enemies of the 
wheat, taken from the volume of Transactions 
of the State Agricultural Society for 1857, 
which will be issued from the press in a few 
weeks. It is as follows: 

“The wheat midge makes its appearance 
in wheat fields just about the time when the 
ear is beginning to emerge from its leafy en- 
velope, most commonly in the early part of 
June, It readily escapes the observation of 
persons ignorant of its character, or not look- 
ing out for it, but to an intelligent observer 
it may be seen on calm evenings swarming 
about in small undulating clouds, in the man- 
ner of gnats and other kindred species, and 
it is occasionally seen also in the mornings 
and during the day. Each female usually 
chooses as the receptacle of her eggs an ear 
just emerging from the sheath, and she intro- 
duces them by means of her ovipositor into 
the floret, and while doing so keeps her arms 
at right angles with the margin of the floret’s 
glume, or outer husk. She is so engrossed 
with her occupation that she is not easily dis- 
turbed, and may even go on with her opera- 
tion though a magnifying glass should be 
held close to her by an observer; and she 
slowly introduces her ovipositor, and slowly 
parts with her eggs, and then cautiously and 
deliberately withdraws the instrument. So 
many as thirty-five flies may sometimes be 
seen at ono time upon one ear. M. Kirby, 
after some vain attempts to see the eggs pass 
through the long retractile tube, eventually 
witnessed that curious phenomenon. ‘I 
gathered,’ said he, ‘an ear upon which some 
of the insects were busy, and held it so as to 


fs | let a sunbeam fall upon one of them; exam- 


ining its operations under the three glasses of 
a pocket microscope, I coud then very dis 
tinctly perceive the eggs passing, one after 
another, like minute air-bubbles through the 
vagina, the aculeus being wholly inserted in 
the floret.’ The egys in passing through 
the oviduct, receive a coating of glutinous 
matter, which causes them to adhere firmly 
to the glumes or outer husk of the floret; 
and they are deposited in small clusters vary- 
ing in number from two to upwards of twenty, 
and they amount in the aggregate to so vast 
a multitude as might seem to threaten terri- 
ble desolation or even utter destruction to 
wheat crops. The eggs. are oblong, transpa- 
rent, and of a pale buff color, and are hatched 
in the course of ten or fourteen days. The 
minute maggots which proceed from them 
have the same general form as other dipter- 
ous larva, and are at first transparent and 
colorless, but soon begin to assume hues of 
straw color, yellow, saffron and orange, ac- 
cording to their age, They then feed upon 
the young germ, perhaps eating the pollen 
or fructifying principle of the flower, thus 
preventing the impregnation of the grain, so 
that the seed never forms, and the parts of 
fructification lose all their virus and shrivel 
and decay. So many as forty-seven have 
been counted in one florat,and even the 
smallest number ever ;rceeit seem to be 
perfectly competent to do the work of de- 
struction. The flies are not confined to 
wheat alone, but deposit in barley, rye and 
oats, when these plants are in flower at the 
time of their appearance. Tho maggots have 
been found within the seed scales of grass 
growing near to wheat fields. Being hatched 
at various times during a period of four or 
five weeks, they do not all arrive at maturity 
together. They do not exceed one-eighth of 
an inch in length, and many, even when fully 
grown, are much smaller. In warm and shel- 
tered situations, and in parts of fields pro- 
tected from the wind by fences, buildings, 
trees, or bushes, the insects are said to be 
much more numerous than in fields upon 
high ground or other exposed places, where 
the grain is kept in constant motion by the 
wind. Grain is commonly more infested by 
them during the second than the first year, 
when grown upon the same ground in succes 
sion, and it suffers more in the vicinity of old 


fields, than in places more remote. They 
prey on the wheat in the milky state and cease 
their ravages when the grain becomes hard, 
They do not burrow in the kernels but live 
on the pollen, and soft matter of the grain, 
which they probably extract from the base 
of the zerms. It appears from various state- 
ments, that very early and very late wheat 
escapes with comparatively little injury; the 
amount of which, in other cases, depends 
upon the condition of the grain at the time 
when the maggots are hatched. When the 
maggots begin their depredations soon after 
the blossoming of the grain, they do the 
greatest injury; for the kernels never fall out 
at all. When attacked in a more advanced 
state the grains present a shrivelled appear- 
ance. The hulls of the shrunk grain will al- 
ways be found split open on the convex side 
80 as to expose the embryo. 

“Towards the end of July and the beginning 
of August, the full grown maggots leave off 
eating, and become sluggish and torpid, pre- 
paratory to moulting their skins, which takes 
place in the following manner: The body of 
the maggot gradually shrinks in length with- 
in its skin, and becomes more flattened and 
less pointed. The torpid state lasts only a 
few days, after which the insect casts off its 
skin, leaving the latter entire, except a little 
rent in one end of it. The.cast skins are er- 
ceedingly thin and colorless, and through a 
microscope are seen to be marked with eleven 
transverse lines. Numbers of the skins may 
be found in the wheat ears immediately after 
the moulting process is completed. Some- 
times the maggots descend trom the plants 
and moult on the surface of the ground, where 
they leave their cast skins, Late broods are 
sometimes harvested with the grain, and car- 
ried into the barn, without having moulted. 

“After shedding its skin the maggot recov- 
ers its activity, writhing about, but taking no 
food. It is shorter, somewhat flattened, and 
more obtuse than before, and it is of a deep 
yellow color, with an oblong greenish spot 
in the middle of the body, Within two or 
three days after moulting, the maggots either 
descend of their own accord, or are shaken out 
of the ears by the wind and fall to the ground. 
They do not let themselves down hy threads, 
for they are not able to spin. Nearly all of 
them disappear before the middle of August, 
and they are rarely found in the grain at the 
time of harvest. In an account of the 
damages done by these insects in Vermont, 
in the summer of 1833, it is stated, that, af- 
ter a shower of rain, they have been seen in 
such countless numbers on the beards of wheat 
as to give the whole field the color of the 
insect. Mr. E. Wood, of Winthrop, Maine, 
makes the following remarks: ‘ This day, 9th 
August, a warm rain is falling, and a neighbor 
of mine has brought me a head of wheat 
which has hecome loaded with worms. They 
are crawling out from the husk or chaff of 
the grain, and were on the beards, and he 
says he saw great numbers of them on the 
ground.” From this it appears that the de- 
scent of the insects is facilitated by falling 
rain and heavy dews. 

“ Having reached the ground, the maggots 
soon burrow under the surface, sometimes to 
the depth of an inch, those ot them that 
have not moulted casting their skins before 
entering th: earth. Here they remain, with- 
out further change thro’ the following winter. 
In June they are transformed to pupe. This 
change is effected without another moulting 
of the skin. The pupais entirely naked, not 
being enclosed either in a cocoon or in the 
preparium formed by the outer skin of the 
larva, and has its wings and limbs free and 
unconfined The pupa state lasts but a short 
time, a week or two at most, and probably in 
some cases, only a fewdays. Under the most 
favorable circumstances, the pupa works its 
way to the surface before liberating the in- 
cluded fly; and when the insect has taken 
wing, its empty pupa skin will be found 
sticking out of the ground. In other cases, 
the fly issues from its preparium in the earth, 
and comes to the surface with flabby wings, 
which soon expand and dry, on exposure to 
theair, This last change occurs mostly dur- 
ing the months of June and July, when great 
numbers of the flies have been seen apparent- 
ly coming from the ground, in fields where 
grain was grown the year before.” 

When the insect comes out in its perfect 
state, it is of the size as seen in Fig. 3, and 
the male when magnified is seen as we present 
it in Fig. 4. The female insect, when viewed 





under the microscope, presents the appear- 
ance seen in Fig. 5, When the fly is at rest 


on the heads of the wheat plant, it presents 
an appeararce similar to that seen in Fig. 6, 
and are described as follows: 





Fig. 4 





Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. 


“The wheat-fly is very minute, scarcely 
exceeding the twelfth part of an inch in 
length, and resembling a small gnat or midge. 
The female is orange colored, her eyes are in- 
tensely black, meeting on the crown and 
covering nearly the whole head. The antennz 
are pale brown, long as the body and clothed 
with longish hairs; they consist of twelve 
joints, which, except two at the base, are ob- 
long, oval, and narrowed scmewhat in the 
middle. The abdomen is rather short and 
tapering to the apex, which is furnished with 
an ov'positor nearly thrice as long as the 
body. The wings are incumbent in repose, 
longer than the body, yellowish white, and 
beautifully iridescent, or rainbow like, and 
fringed with delicate hairs. The two halteres, 
or poisers, are large and capitate. The six 
legs are long, slender and nearly of equal 
length. The thighs and shanks are equally 
long. The tarsi, or feet, five jointed. The 
claws are very minute. The male is more 
rarely seen; they are usually smaller than 
the females, and somewhat paler in color.— 
The antenne of the males are twice as long 
as the body, and consist of twenty-four joints, 
which, except the two basal ones, are globu- 
lar.” 

The above description will easily ennble 
our readers to recognize the enemy with which 
they have to contend, and possibly a study of 
his nature may aid them in devising means by 
which he way at length be overcome. That 
the frost has dealt severely with it, we doubt, 
and in fact do not believe that it has been of 
the least service. In some localities we have 
little doubt but that the insects had been 
warmed into an earlier perf.ction than usual 
by the long, mild and dry spring, and that 
they had in most cases laid their eggs, and 
thus done nearly all the harm they could, be- 
fore the frosts appeared. The young were 
thus put out of the reach of being affected 
by the cold, and they were ready to be hatch- 
ed whenever the weather was such as per- 
mitted them to come to maturity. The de- 
struction of the crop so steadily each year by 
the insect, and its steady progress westward 
over the State, should cause us to consult as 
to what methods can be adopted to prevent 
its devastation and its inerease, if there be 





any possibility of such a thing. 


The State Agricultural College. 
THE FARM BUILDINGS—No. 1. 


A few weeks back, it was promised that 
the subject of the buildings for farm purposes, 
at the State Agricultural College should be 
discussesd. It is an important one, both 
as having a bearing upon the College it- 
self, and its economical administration; but 
also as being connected in some degree, with the 
whole agriculture of the State, present and 
faturo. In Michigan, a very large proportion 
of the farms and farming lands are inadequate- 
ly supplied with buildings. Many have not 
any, and many again are recent improvements, 
on which as yet no permanent structures 
have been made, whilst at the same time 
there is much diversity of opinion as to 
what is wanted, and there are no general prin- 
ciples recognized, nor any rules known, by 
which the wants of the farm are to be met in 
the construction of the buildings to be placed 
on it. Hence, in discussing the subject of the 
buildings now on the farm of the Agricultural 
College, and what structures are needed, both 
with reference to the present state and its 
future wants, much must necessarily be said 
that will have a bearing on the subject of 
farm buildings, that will be applicable in a 
greater or less degree, to every farm in Mich- 
igan. For if there is a farm in Michigan 
that has as yet got all the buildings so com- 
p‘ete, so finished, and in such order that they 
may be considered perfect, we have yet to 
learn where it is. Amongst those, the most 
perfect, probably, and certainly the best 
finished buildings in the State, are those of 
General Williams, of Lima, in Washtenaw 
county ; but we doubt much if in the arrange- 
ment and plan of these the General himself 
considers them perfect, or pot susceptible of 
improvement, or even as yet thoroughly com- 
plete. . 4 
In discussing the buildings for the use of 
the farm, there are two sections into whieh 
the subject divides itself: the first is, what are 
the structures now existing on the farm, and 
how well do they meet its prerent and future 
wants, either ecogpmically, or in connection 
with the educational requirements of the in- 
stitution; the second is, what structures are 
immediately requisite, with a correct econom- 
ical sdministiation of the estate and institu. 
tion in all its departments, and upon what 
general principles should the requisite farm 
buildings be erected, taking into consideration 
at the same time, the financial position of 
the institution, its immediate wants, in regard 
to the protection of crops, the profitable care 
of stock, and its steady increase of improved 
land, producing an increase of crops and of 
stock, to be provided for. ° 

The only structure at present on the farm, 
which has ever been erected with a view to 
the accommodation of its farm wants, isa 
square shaped brick building 40 feet long, 
and 28 feet in width, consisting of three sto- 
ries or floors. It stands against the side of a 
small knoll in the rear of the boarding hall, but 
somewhat to the eastward. The basement is 
divided into stalls on either side, the horses of 
the farm being kept in one side, and the work 
cattle on the other. The live stock is kept in 
the basement story, which opens on the end 
with double doors eight feet wide. This is 
wide enough to back a one-horse cart into the 
stable for purposes of cleaning, but this car- 
not be done, except for a short distance, as 
directly in the centre of the passage stand 
posts which act as supports of the upper 
floors. The stalls for the cattle and horees 
are each four and a half feet in width, with 
the exception of one on either side that 
is calculated for a double team, From the 
wall to the edge of the platform on which the 
cattle and horses stand is nine feet; at the 
edge of the platform was a sunken trough for 
the purpose of carrying away the liquid ma- 
pure, and into which it was calculated that 
manure should fall. Close to the wall, and 
allowing about a foot in width for the bases 
are the racks to hold the hay, and in front is 
a trough about six inches in width, which it is 
supposed was intended for a water trough, 
but which is now used for a feed trough, as it 
is the only thing there is of the kind. The 
ox or horse fed out of this thing, has always 
to turn its head edgewise before it can get its 
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occupies about ten inches more space; leaving 
only about seven feet for the ox to stand ap- 
on, and as he has: to be accommodated with 
room from the point of his nose to the point 
of his ramp, and is fastened with a rope 
round the horns, the consequence is that when 
he lies down, he is generally found with a 
portion of his body across the trough intend- 
ed as the receptacle of manure, and of course 
filthy, and impossible to keep clean without a 
great deal of extra work. The stalls for the 
horses are got up in the same manner, but as 
horses take up somewhat less room to lie 
down, they are not in quite so bad a state as 
the work cattle. 

The second story of this building consists 
of a single floor the extreme length and 
breadth of the building, and is reached from 
the lower floor by a set of stairs, at the most 

remote end of the stalls. This floor was in- 
tended to be on a level with the ground on the 
north side of the building, and is opened into 
by large double doors, that could permit a 
wagon to be backed into it, were the ground 
graded up. Along the sides are openings to 
permit hay to be thrown down into the 
racks beneath, These openings are about 18 
inches in width. In the centre the greater 
portion of the floor is occupied by bins or 
rather boxes about four feet high, into which 
the feeder has to climb when the feed gets 
low so that it cannot be readily reached.— 
These bins occupy so much of the centre, and 
the openings for the hay take up so much of 
the room at the sides, that there is no space 
on this floor for any thing else. The third 
story, therefore, is all the space that can be 
used for the storage of crops. It is eight 
feet high between the floor and the roof which 
is flat, and it will be seen at the most could 
not possibly contain over twelve or thirteen 
tons of hay. This is the sole building for ta- 
king care of stock or crops that is on the farm, 
which it will be seen by the coming fall 
should have facilities for keeping at least 10 
to 15 head of milk cows, ten to twenty head 
of three year old stcers, fifty to seventy-five 
head of mutton sheep, forty to fifty head of 
hogs, with all the proper facilities for breeding 
with certainty and not at haphazard, besides 
the work stock on a farm of several hundred 
acres of new land, which is under a constant 
and steady course of improvement that con- 
sumes full one-half of all the labor expended 
on it, and also for housing the grain, corn, 
root, and fodder crops from nearly 200 acres 
under cultivation. The farmer who would 
undertake such a job as taking care of crops 
and stock, and making them pay with such an 
institution as this “brick barn,” would bea 
laughing stock in any neighborhood, and he 
- ought to be. And yet this barn has cost 
probably the price of a whole series of build- 
ings that, if properly planned to meet the exi- 
gencies of this estate, would really have been 
of some utility. Whatit cost is unknown we 
believe, at least, it has not been possible to 
trace it out in any of the reports made rela- 
tive to the institution. 

_ Now this structure as a farm building vio- 
iates every principle or axiom which is appli- 
cable to the class of buildings it represents: 

First. A barn or barnyard for a farm should 
be conveniently placed with reference to the 
locality, position and area of the piece of land 
that comprises the farm. This is not located 
with reference to any other structure or sys- 
tem of buildings for such an estate, 

Second. Its construction is such that it ac- 
commodates at the greatest expense the fewe 
est number of stock possible. A barn for 
stock should be so contrived that at the least 
expense, it should accommodate the greatest 
nuinber of stock, 

Third, In the feeding of the stoek, a barn 
should be constructed so that the feeding 
could be done with the smallest amount of la- 
bor, and the least possible waste, In this barn, 
the plan is such as te insure the utmost possi- 
ble expenditure of labor, and the greatest 
waste. For instance, every time that a feed of 
hay is wanted, the feeder has to go up two 








so that it would form part of the series of 
buildings that every farmer knows must here- 
after’ be erected/ as auxiliary to it. This 
structure, on the contrary, is so.located and 
planned, that no addition can be made to it, 
without a very great expense, and it is doubt- 
ful it at any expenditure, the locality being ta- 
ken into consideration, it could ever be made 
the best point forlocating the main buildings 
for farm use, 

Sixth. The barn and its surroundings on 
a farm of mixed husbandry, should be either 
for stock or crops, and should be calculated 
by their size and accommodations to afford 
room to protect the crops, and to promote 
the growth of all the live stock of every 
kind, as well as to afford the easiest facili- 
ties for taking care of the working and dairy 
stock, It will be be seen that none of these 
properties can be claimed for the structure 
that now exists on. the farm. 





\ Experience in ‘Sowing Wheat. 
MEDITERRANEAN—ITS IMPROVEMENT, 


Mr. Olly Williams, of St. Louis county, Mo., 
writes thus about wheat sowing, in the Val- 
ley Farmer, and we must say that we like his 


remarks'on that. subject as well as any we have 
seen eoming from a practical man. As the 
season is.approaghing when the seed is again 
to be committed to the earth, this article 
will not be inappropriate. There is too much 
of the skinning process resorted to with 


wheat—our present method of culture is such 


as to suit the propagation of the fly, and our 
methods of tillage, in a great measure, are 


those that do not permit what seed is put in 


the ground to have a fair chance. Again, 
alarge portion of the seed sown is of the 
Mediterranean, or red variety. There is 
hardly a field of this kind of grain that is 
free from rye, in many. cases, to the amount 


of two thirds of a crop. As this variety of 


wheat possesses.a certain hardiness and ability 
to resist the attacks of the fly, we suggest if 
it would not be well to make an attempt to 
improve it. , 


On the College Farm there was, previous 


to the frost of the 10th of June, a most prom- 
ising field of Mediterranean wheat; it was 
completely overshadowed by the rye which 
had been sown with it. 
destroyed this crop, both wheat and rye, that 
it is now almost worthless as a grain crop.— 
It was our intention, had this variety come 
to maturity, to have attempted to improve 
it by commencing t:4s year a selection of the 
grain which would have been sown for next 
year’s crop. The process of the attempt to 
improve would haye consisted in taking 
sheaves of the grain end choosing the best 
heads, those best heads to consist only of 
those found to be most perfect in shape and 
apparently containing the largest number of 
grains, as well as the plumpest kernels, We 
believe this variety to be very susceptible of 
improvement. The Mediterranean, as grown 
at present, is too slender stalked, with a light, 
straggling, open head or spike, the spikelets 


The frost has so 


not closely set together. The berry is long- 


ish shaped, not plump, inferior looking and 


small. We think that five years of steady 
application would render this variety twenty 
to fifty per cent. ef greater value than it now 
is, and its ability to resist the wheat fly is cer- 
tainly an inducement to make the trial. We 
know that it has already been observed, that 


as a general rule, this variety of wheat is now 


of better quality on many farms than when it 
was first introduced, thus giving indications 
thas this climate and soil are well adapted to 


bring out its best qualities. But this cannot 
be done while it is grown in the most care- 
less manner, and allowed to become filled with 
every sort of impurities. 


In relation to sowing, hear what a sensible 


man says; of course his season of sowing is 
different from ours, and where he says Octo- 
ber we say September, 


“All fallow land for wheat should be com- 
letely turned on all vegetable matter—caus- 


pair of stairs to the third story, and either 
toss the hay out of doors, or thrust it down 
the stairway into the second story. Again, 
the grain is kept in open bins on the middle 
of the floor, and to feed it to the cattle, it 
has to be carried down and put in their nar- 


row troughs. 


ing the same to rot before cross plowing. 

Some farmers think that one plowing for 
wheat is as good as two. I must take the 
privilege of differing in opinion and expe- 
rience with such farmers. My experience 
has taught me that first plowing nine inches 
deep throws the poor ground on top, which 
cannot be the best to plant wheat on. By 
the second plowing the rich loam from the 
bottom of the first plowing is raised to the 











Fourth. The barn or stable should be con- 
triyed so that the animals may be kept clean 
With the greatest ease, and their menure saved 
and carried out with the least labor. This 
structure is the direct reverse, and seems to 


top of the ground. Then a good two-horse 
a A sod same way last plowed will 
leave the ground in good order for the wheat 
drill to follow, as the last plowing and har- 
rowing will leave the grass and weeds, if any, 
laid in the right direction to obstruct the drill 





have been contrived to follow the plan on 
which the stock kept in it should be in the 
filthiest condition possible, and so that it is as 
unhandy as it wellcan be to get the manure 
out, Init the harnesses, yokes, &c., have to 
hekept, yet there is no place to put them ex- 
cept an empty stall. 


. Fifth. A barn, when erected as. the firat P 


structure on @ new place, should be planned 


as little as possible. Every good farmer that 
has used the wheat drill (and none should he 
without one) knows, a8 well as I do, that the 
better ground is ulverized and cleaned of 
weeds and , the drill will be more ¢er- 
tain todo the work well; but when ground 
is not half broken and left grassy and cloddy, 
as it sometimes is, and left in that situation to 
lant wheat on, the drill never should enter 





such a field, for the mechanic would never 
get-any credit from such a farmer for wheat 





drills.» Phe aboye. condition of ground for 
wheat to be plarited’ in is on the extreme.— 
Let us give the middle ground that all, farm- 
ers can stand on, that do not choose the best 
way. Break your land six inches deep, nice- 
ly turned by the fifteenth or twentieth of 
September; harrow the same way, and the 
same land, the way it’ was plowed); the drill 
to follow the harrow ; the wheat not planted 
so deep as to be on the grass or weeds turned 
under by the plow. . If it is you cannot, ex- 
pect’ a good crop. Wheat cannot do well 
when sown on a bed of grass and weeds. 

I see in the Patent Office Report of 1857, 
page 158, experiments made in planting 
wheat at several different depths, from one- 
half inch to six; one inch seems to be the 
best depth to cov.r wheat in England. Our 
fall seasons here are much drier than they 
are in England. My experience on my land: 
well broke, nine inches deep by the tenth of 
September and cross plowed to the bottom 
of the broken land by the first of October, 
and harrowed the same way last plowed, and 
sown with a good wheat drill, four pecks of 
good clean wheat to the acre. Now for the 
depth:—If the ground is well pulverized 
about one foot deep, and very dry, as our fall 
seasons generally are, you need not fear sow- 
ing your wheat six inches deep with a drill. 
I have more than once sown wheat under the 
circumstances, six inches deep, which came up 
fine and strong and did well and made about 
thirty bushels to the acre. I would not re- 
commend so deep sowing, if good seasonable 
weather; although I do believe, from my own 
experience, our soil and climate will admit of 
wheat being sown, in good pulverized ground, 
from four to six inches deep (and especially 
in very dry seasons), and be safer from freez- 
ing out than shallower planted. My present 
crop is (the fifth year) sown on the same 
ground with the same kind of wheat, Zim- 
merman, and it never looked better. I wish 
to know how many years wheat can be sown 
after wheat and do well, and the cultivation 
best suited for the same. The plan I have 
followed for the last five years is to break my 
land as early after harvest as I conveniently 
can, so that all vegetable matter may rot by 
the commencement of cross plowing, which 
should he finished by the first of October.— 
My rule is, to sow my wheat between the Ist 
and 10th of October, or as near that time as 
I possibly can; and have found, by many 
years experience, it to be the best time to 
guard against the fly and freezing out. 1 
have not failed raising a good crop of wheat 
for the last twelve or fifteen years, as all my 


neighbors can certify.” > 





Haying. 

“That clover is almost ready to cut,” is the 
exclamation, which may be heard every time, 
some jndge of such matters passes along 
the road, and the owner exclaims, “ well so it 
is.” But the exclamation which should come 
from the farmer is, “well, we are ready for 
it,” Now what does this readiness mean?— 
Can any one tell? Every farmer in the State 
ought to be able to say that he was ready, 
and be able to point out how, and in what 
way he is ready. And first, is the clover ripe 
enough? What constitutes ripeness in fine 
clover? Should the plant stand as some ar- 
gue that it ought, until it is nearly black, or 
become so dead ripe that the leaf and stem 
has lost all sap, and become brown ‘in hue, 
with the seeds ripened in most of the heads? 
Or should clover be considered ready for cut- 
ting, when it has fully developed all its blos- 
soms and first and carliest blooms have be- 
gun to turn brown? or should it be cut at a 
still earlier stage, when its greenness and 
freshness are unimpaired, and every tissue is 
swelled with sap, and at its fullest growth, and 
not a blossom has shown a symptom of decay? 
But the time has come to cut the crop and 
preserve it for hay, and the main point to be 
ascertained is, are we all ready? and if we all 
cannot answer, is it because we do not know 
what being ready means. It is evident first, 
that no one can cut his clover, after he has 
decided that it is ready, unless he has the 
tools to cut it with. If itis to be cut by 
hand, are the scythes and snaths provided? 
are the scjthe stones and rifles on hand? are 
the scythes ground, and hung on their snaths? 
If the crop is to be cut by horse power, is 
the machine provided, and has it been tried 
so as to. be sure that it will work to perfee- 
tion in all its parts? A mowing machine that 
has been laid aside since it was in operation 
last year, wants some overhauling ; like all 
other machinery, it wants to be thoroughly 
cleaned of all dust and dirt, it should be ta- 
ken apart, and at least all the gearing should 
be freed from rust, cleaned, and oiled, before 
it is again put together, and after it is put to- 
gether, it should be worked for a little time, 
to see that it works freely, and that all its 
parts are properly adjusted, so that when the 
actual work of cutting is begun, no delay will 
be occasioned by the breaking or straining of 
some important part that has not been prop- 
erly adjusted or attended to before the team 
and mower was brought into the field. 

Again the mere getting ready to cut alone 
is not being ready to take care of the clover 
crop. It has to be raked and gathered after 
it is cut. Is the horse rake provided, and in 
working trim? If the crop has to be raked by 
hand, are there a sufficient number of rakes 
and forks provided for all the hands that 





will work at the business of curing the crop 
after it. is cut? Then again after it is raked 
and gathered and cured, it has to be carried 
to the,barn or the stack. Are the wagons, and 
the hay rack, or riggings in good condition, 
so that they can be brought to work at once? 
And lastly, what arrangement is made for 
storing the hay? If it has to go into the barn, 
is that building im proper order to, admit of 
the crop being at once delivered, or will a 
day or half a day be lost in cleaning out the 
bay, and making it fit to receive the crop.-— 
Or if the clover cannot be taken to the barn, 
and it is to be stacked, where shall the stacks 
be located,—in the field, or convenient to the 
stock to which it should be fed? Shall it be 
stored in the field for the mere purpose of 
sale, or will it be put at once where it will 
save all after labor in feeding it out, or in 
turning it in the most economical manner into 
flesh, muscle, butter, cheese, &c. It is the 
consideration, the settlement, and the ability 
to reply to all these points that I consider 
being ready for the cutting of the clover crop, 
and I would like to hear, Mr. Editor, from 
some of your experienced correspondents, 
whether they have any thing to add to these 
questions about getting ready to go a HAY- 
ING. Yours, 

BIG TIMOTHY. 


<— 


Huron and Sanilac Counties. 





A party of Commissioners from Tuscola, 
Saginaw and Huron counties have commenc- 
ed the survey of the State road running from 
Sand Beech, in Huron county to Bay City, 
and thence to Midland City, in the county of 
Midland, From the Sanilac Jeffersonian we 
gather that the settlers in those regions are 
beginning life somewhat as the early settlers 
in Washtenaw did. It says, “ The route for 
the first twenty-five miles of the road is re 
ported as a very favorable one, a good part 
of the way being on a ridge, the soil general- 
ly is good and timber heavy. They passed 
on their route a settler’s cabin, occupied by 
eighteen* persons, old and young. The fami- 
ly had but recently moved in and they have 
already chopped, logged up and planted about 
five acres. They went in from Forestville, 
and their only outlet was by the same route. 
All their provisions and other necessaries of 
life had to be transported from Forestville, 
a distance of twenty-four miles, over almost 
impassable roads. 
veying party, is said to be so well pleased 
with Huron county, that he is determined, if 
possible, to sell his real estate here and move 
to Huron. Sebawaing is his choice, and 
there he wants to pitch his tent.” 


From another column of the same paper 
we quote a description of the township of 
Bingham, in Sanilac county, communicated 
to the editor by the supervisor of the town: 


“ He says that three years since,in what 
now compris2s the township of Bingham, 
there were but six inhabitants, and that at the 
time of making the assessment for the present 
year, there were two hundred and seventy in- 
habitants: or forty times as many. If there 


that can beat it, we would like to see the fig- 
ures. The clearings and improvements have 
been extensive, and generally well done, 


He adds, I would also call your attention 
to my much respected friend, Thomas Philips, 
in town 16 north, of range 13 cast, which is 
now included in Dwight township. He has 
made extensive improvements, of such a char- 
acter that they would be a credit to any 
county, old or new, and all that he has done 
in the way of clearing up is done in the best 
of style; and says that there are a number of 
families in the same township who seem de: 
termined not to be outdone by any, and be- 
lieves that there has been no assessment made 
there this year, as there was none last, and 
further adds, they are greatly in need of roads 
to enable them to get out. 

The land is reported of excellent quality 
for all farming purposes. The soil a few 
miles back in Huron, as well as in this county, 
is far preferable to that along the shore, and 
when our counties are thoroughly cleared up 
and brought under cultivation, we shall be 
enabled to compete with any portion of the 
State. There seems to be greater interest 
manifested in the culture of the soil among 
the inhabitants now than at any previous time, 
and the crops put in the present season will 
amount to nearly double what has ever before 
been sown and planted. 


There is no good reason why we should not 
raise as good crops and as large as any por- 
tion of Michigan. Wehave all the requisites 
of climate and soil, to bring to perfection 
nearly all the products of the northern half 
of the temperate zone, and when our State 
roads, already begun or in contemplation, are 
completed, the best of markets will be brought 





within the reach of all: Situated as we are 
on one of nature's great thoroughfares, there 


Dingman, one of the sur- |; 


are any towns in this or in Huron county Ep 


is no reason why we should not rank high as 
an agricultural community,” 

[*Hither a large family or a large story- 
which, Mr. Jeffersonian?] 
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Experience with Sheep. 


My flock at present consists of about two 
hondred, mostly breeding ewes, They are 
about half French and half Spanish. Eleven 
years ago I purchased one hundred ewes and 
twenty-five bucks of the Guadeloupe Merinos 
from the flock of J. N. Sawyer, of Salisbury, 
N. H., and which were said to be imported 
by him. Five years ago last fall I crossed 
them with the French. I have some as high 
as } aud % French, but, from my experience, 
about half French and half Spanish is the 
sheep I shall aim to keep. For the last three 
or four years my average yield of wool per 
head has been about five pounds. The 
fleeces are nearly all heavier than they were 
before crossing with the French. Aside from 
this increase I have a larger and much hand- 
Somer sheep. 

I feed clover hay morning and night, under 
cover, and straw at noon at the stack. I bee 
lieve clover hay is the best for sheep. I win- 
tered my sheep one winter on marsh hay; 
they did very well, but the fleeces were not 
so heavy. I never feed grain of any kind to 
sheep, unless I have some unthrifty ones, 
which are kept separate from the rest of the 
flock. Ideem it of vital importance that 
sheep have free access to water in the winter 
season. I have not lost over one per cent. 
annually for over eleven years, and with large 
flocks properly managed no greater loss need 
accrue. 

Sheep of the Merino and Saxony families are 
smaller than most other kinds, but they pro- 
duce the finest wool known. The size and 
quantity of wool per head has been an objec- 
tion to these sheep. By some it is calculated 
that ifthe cash income of a large, coarse indi- 
vidual sheep is greater than that of a small 
fine one, the coarse sheep are the most profita- 
ble to the wool grower. These partial calcu- 
lations are delusive, for it requires the same, 
or nearly the same quantity and quality of 
feed to produce a pound of wool or a pound 
of mutton, whether it be given to a largo or 
asmall sheep. The rational and safe basis 
on which a profit is to be calculated and de- 
cided, is upon the quantity and cost of food, 
and the greater va'ue of wool and mutton 
produced therefrom. Fine sheep, ever since 

heir introduction have been duly valued by 
some, and they are now coming into more 
general favor, and the demand is steadily in- 
creasing. 

I intend to sell my sheep, together with 
several head of young cattle, a cross of full 
blood stock, at public sale in October next, 
of which due notice will be given in the 
FARMER. 


H. K. FRITZ. 
Jackson, June 28th 1859, 





A Query about Cheese, 

We saw General Williams, of Lima, a few 
days ago, and he started a question relative to 
cheese making that perhaps some of our cor- 
respondents can throw some light upon.— 
r instance, does ice, when put into milk to 
cool its temperature down to the right point 
for making curd, affect the quality of the 
cheese? Would the cheese be better, if the 
ice were put in a vessel outside of the milk 
vessel? Some parties inform us that ice thus 
put into milk is apt to render the cheese less 
liable to keep for a long time. If the ice is 
taken from pure water, we cannot see that 
milk would be any more affected by the melt- 
elice than by so much pure cold water, but 
if the ice should be formed of water that 
contained matters Jiable to create decay, or 
impurities of any kind, the curd would un- 
doubtedly be affected by them, or the cheese 
itself would be liable to contain enough to 
cause decay. As a precaution it might be 
well where ice is used that there existed some 
uncertainty as to its quality, to keep it out- 
side of the milk; but where it is pure, there 
ean be no objection to using it. 





ee 


Crops in Shiawassee. 

The Owosso American says “ As far as the 
growing crops are now concerned, Shiawassee 
has never been so well off as it now is from pres- 
ent appearances. From the most extensive in- 
quiries of every portion of the county, we have 
failed to learn of half a dozen fields of wheat 
that have been injured by the frosts that 
proved so disastrous in many other sections 
of the State. In no locality has the midge 
been discovered, eveu with a magnifying 
glass where used, and a day or two more will 
place it beyond any contingency of damage 
from that insect. The yield throughout will 
be more heavy and the berry more plump 
than usual ; while one-fourth more breadth 
of land is now in wheat than at any former 
year. The wool is still coming in, and more 
has already been purchased at this point up 
to this time, than was here purchased in all 
of last season. On the whole, Shiawassee 





county is to be congratulated on her bright 
pospects<of the future.” 
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Ghe Garilen & Orchard. 


The Present Fruit Crop. 


After the failure of the fruit crop of last 
year, the general expectation seems to have 
been that, with a favorable season, the yield 
of the present year would be abundant. Ac- 
cordingly, with the opening of the past 
spring, & general disappointment was felt at 
the paucity of blossoms—many trees being 
entirely destitute of bloom, while a great 
portion of the remainder only displayed a 
few scattering clusters. This result is by no 
means to be attributed to anything unfavor- 
able in the past winter or spring, (except in 
the case of peaches, the fruit buds of which 
were winterkilled,) but it will be recollected 
that last year was the regular “bearing year,” 
and that the crop of that season was destroy- 
ed after the fruits were o! considerable size. 
The trees, also, received a shock from which 
many of them have not yet fully recovered.— 
It may also be considered doubtful whether, 
in caso of full grown trees, of such varieties 
as have a habit of resting in alternate years, 
the loss of a single crop, even under the most 
favorable circumstances for the tree, would 
be sufficient to change the “ bearing year.” 

So far as the observation of the writer has 
extended, wherever trees have bloomed at 
all, nearly every blossom has proved produc- 
tive; so that we have a much finer chow of 
fruit than might have been anticipated from 
the promise of the early spring. The frosts, 
which have been so destructive to vegetables. 
and even field crops, came after fruits had 
attained considerable size, and, at least in this 
region, seem to have caused very little injury. 

The crop of cherries is unusually large, 
and, on the writer’s premises, the earliest va- 
rieties were in process of being gathered at 
the time of the last frost (June 10th.) Ona 
few of the more delicate varieties, such as 
Belle de Choisey and Kentish or Early Rich- 
mond, a few fruits seem to have been injured, 
where fully exposed to the morning sun. 

Early Puple Guigne and Bauman’s May, 

which open the cherry season, this year ripen- 
ed a few specimens that were eatable as early 
as June Ist, and were fully ripe and gathered 
by the 12th inst. The former is usually a 
day or two in advance, and is really beautiful 
and well flavored. It is, however, compara- 
tively unproductive. Trees twelve years of 
age, have produced not more than a peck of 
fruit in a single season. Trees of Bauman’s 
May, of the same age, have, this season, pro- 
duced not less than two bushels to the tree. 
The fruit, however, is small, and, although 
beautiful, and agreeable in flavor, it is by no 
means rich. This last was placed on the re- 
jected list at the last session of the American 
Pomological Society, doubtless on account of 
its small size and lack of flavor, and also, 
possibly, on account of a habit of cracking, 
if wet weather occurs at the time of ripening. 
With all its faults, however, it is, in the esti- 
mation of the writer, eminently worthy of 
cultivation. It is a strong and beautiful 
grower, with a habit much like Bigarreau; 
and is one of the hardiest of the sweet varie- 
ties. The fruits of Early Purple Guigne are 
sometime in acquiring their full color, and as 
they are so sparsely produced, generally, very 
few of them will be saved from the birds; 
while Bauman’s May colors so rapidly, that 
bipeds of a larger growth are enabled to se- 
cure a reasonable share, in spite of the per- 
tinacity of their feathered congeners. Since, 
therefore, the choice of planters of this fruit 
will be between Bauman’s May, (May Bigar- 
reau of some,) and, practically, nothing, the 
writer must demur to the action of the Soci- 
ety. 

We are now (June 24th) a little past the 
height of the cherry season. The later varie- 
ties are rapidly coloring, while Mayduke, 
Belle de Chois¢y, Early Richmond, Flesh 
Colored Bigarreau, and several others, have 
nearly or quite§disappeared. 

At the exhibition of the State Horticultural 
Society, held at Detroit, last J uly, afew cherries 
were exhibited which had survived the cold 
storms of May and early June, which blast- 
ed almost the entire crop. Their appearance 
was certainly against them, and, doubtless, 
induced the following remark, extracted from 
the report of the fruit committee: 

“We have thought that our climate is less 
favorable to the healthful growth of the cher- 
ry, and the perfection of its fruit, than to 
that of almost any other in the whole circle 
of summer fruits.” 

The committee were doubtless warranted 
in reporting unfavorably upon the fruits ex- 
er ae calamities that havo befallen 
sieaiie Sees uring the last four or ‘five’ 
plctins; but se Geapeudeney, daibeg 
dethciehins - Rpm from his own rather 
dhe vinan ie - ce, has abundant reason to 

1%. weet cherries have proved 
decidedly more hardy than either peaches or 











plums. Prior to the year 1854, the writer 
isnot conscious of having lost any trees, of 
either of these classes, from the severity of our 
climate; nor has he, since, suffered any losses 
of this kind, the cause of which might not 
fairly be traced to the injuries received during 
the two or three severe winters which then oc- 
curred in immediate succession. He had 
planted rather largely of each of those classes 
of fruit, Of Plums, more than ninety per 
cent. are dead. Of Peaches, about sixty per 
cent.; and of Sweet Cherries, perhaps thirty 
percent. Duke and Morello varieties, even 
when worked on Mazzard stocks, may be 
said to be entirely hardy on the writer's 
grounds, although they are said to fail on this 
stock, in some parts of the State. If work- 
ed on Morello stocks, their fruitfulness appears 
to be increased by dwarfing the growth— 
This would doubtless render them hardy in 
any portion of the State. 

The peach buds seem to have been mostly 
killed by the cold “snap” of the 10th of Jan- 
uary last, except in favofed localities. What 
constitutes such a locality, seems to be a mat- 
ter difficult to understand, as all our theories 
seem to be at fault, in endeavoring to account 
for the “ pranks” that “Jack Frost” occa- 
sionally plays with this fruit. In some places, 
with a high, open exposure, the trees have 
escaped; while, in others, a sheltered, eastern 
exposure, seems to have been equally fortu- 
nate. The age und thriftiness of the trees, 
and the quality and cultivation of the soil, 
seem, in some cases, to have affected the re- 
sult. A few persons, hereabouts, are having 
fine crops, of this fruit; but, taken as a 
whole, the crop, in this region, will be very 
light. 

Lhe Plum trees of this region are mostly 
dead, and very few are being replanted. This 
tree would, undoubtedly, be entirely hardy 
here, were it not for the enfeebling effects of 
the leaf blight that attacks it a little after 
mid-summer, often entirely stripping it of fo- 
liage, and leaving it without the means of 
maturing its fruit, or ripening itswood. The 
writer’s experience would seem to indicate that 
this disease may be checked, if not eradicated, 
by liberal manuring, and high culture. So 
long, however, as we have no self-operating 
meaus of heading the curculio, it is hardly to 
be expected that much attention will be given 
to the cultivation of this fruit. 

Pears are producing a more than ave- 
rage crop. With the exception of a few va- 
rieties, this tree seldom over-bears, and it, 
therefore, fruits every year. Itseems to have 
been unaffected by the influences that worked 
80 disastrously upon the apple last season, 
and is, consequently, ina situation to pro- 
duce its crops as usual, 

The remarks at the commencement of this 
article apply with especial force to the apple, 
which is producing a lighter crop than is usu- 
aleven for the “rest” year. We may ac- 
count for this fact by the circumstance that 
those varieties that were most affected last 
year, seem to have not yet fully recovered 
their natural vigor. ‘The season has been, on 
the whele, favorable, and the crop promises 
to be fairer than usual, 

Strawberries escaped the frosts, and have 
done as well as usual. 

Raspberries were, in some localities, almost 
totally cut off. 


T. T. LYON, 
Plymouth, Jume 2th, 1859. 


New England Shrubs, 
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The Virginia Creeper.—The Virginia 
Creeper (Ampelopsis quinefolia), sometimes 
called the Woodbine, is a well known shrub- 
by vine, which is universally admired having 
all the recommendations of the European ivy, 
except its evergreen foliage. This deficiency 
is, however, fully compensated by its greater 
luxuriance, and its habit of changing its ver- 
dure to fine crimson and scarlet tints in the 
autumn. No vine isso common as this in 
the New England States, as a drapery for 
houses and walls—-taking the place which is 
supplied by the ivy in Europe. It is often 
trained so as to entirely cover one whole side 
of the largest dwelling houses in the city, and 
often completely envelopes the porches of 
country houses and some of the outbuildings, 
It is partially parasitic and supports itself by 
fibrous roots that proceed from its tendrills; 
but it needs some artificial sepport when 
trained to walls of considerable height. In 
this respect it is inferior to the Creeping su- 
mach (poison ivy), which, if it were not for its 
poisonous properties, would be preferred asa 
climber, having a greener, a more enduring, 
and a more luxuriant foliage; and providing 
itself with a firmer support by means of its 
more numerous rootlets, that proceed from 
every part of its stem. The ampelopsis, 
however, is a more extensive climber, 





This vine bears inconspicuous, greenish 
flowers, without beauty and without fragrance 








The fruit is of a bluish black color, and not 
inelegant, and ripening just at the time when 
the leaves and branches are reddened by the 
maturing influence of the autumna) sun.— 
“The great variety of colors,” Mr. Emerson 
remarks,“ shades of scarlet, crimson, and 
purple,—which the leaves assume, and the 
situations in which we see it, climbing up the 
trunks and spreading along the branches of 
trees, covering walls and heaps of stones, 
forming natural festoons from tree to tree, or 
trained on the sides and along the piazzas of 
dwelling houses, make it one of the most con- 
spicuous ornaments ef the autumnal months. 
Often, in October, it may be seen mingling its 
scarlet and orange leaves, thirty or forty feet 
from the ground, with the green leaves of 
the still unchanged tree on which it has 
climbed.” 

The Staff Tree.—There is another shrub, 
less known, though hardly less common than 
the creeper, like this plant, climbing over 
rocks, and old buildings, but twining round 
other objects, and not attaching itself to its 
supporter by rootlets. It seldom attains a 
great height, and prefers moist and shady 
situations. This shrub, the Celdstrus scan- 
dens, is well known to simplers, who call it 
Bitter-sweet, from the mingled sweet and bit- 
ter of its bright scarlet berries, which are the 
part that is used in medicine, in the form of 
a decoction. This preparation is said to be 
a mild tonic. Inan English manual of medi- 
cal botany, it is said that “a decoction of the 
young twigs of a species of Celastrus is used 
as a wash in the swellings produced by the 
shadow of the tree called lithi.” 

The leaves of this plant are single and 
ovate, and of a light green, fading to a deep 
yellow in the autumn. ‘The berries remain 
on the vine and retain their scarlet hnes all 
winter. I have not been able to learn why 
this plant is called the staff tree. It is pro- 
bably the name originally given to some for 
eign species of an upright habit of growth, 
which wasjemployed for the manufacture of 
canes and staffs, This vine has a very lively 
appearance, and is deserving of cultivation. 

The Staphylea trifolia, or Bladder nut, is 
an allied species, though an erect shrub and 
not a climber. Its leaves are trifoliate, as its 
name implies. It bears its fruit and flowers 
in pendulous racemes, and is remarkable for 
its large inflated capsules. The kernels are 
of an oily nature, and good to eat. It usual- 
ly attains the height of eight or ten feet, and 
grows in the borders of moist woods. 

The Smilaz.—The Green Briar (Smilax 
rotundifolia) is a very common, troublesome, 
and mischievous plant, tearing with its crook- 
ed thorns the clothes of every person that 
ventures through the place of its growth, and 
rendering a walk extremely disagreeable 
wherever it abounds. Still, the plant is not 
without beauty, having a smooth green stem, 
with all the flexibility of ratan, and climbing 
over shrubbery, and sometimes reaching the 
height of tall trees and twining itself among 
their branches. The leaves are broad, heart 
shaped and almost round, of the same col sr 
with the stalk ; and the flowers, of a greenish 
yellow, proceed in spherical umbels from the 
axils of the leaves, 

The Carrion flower, or herbaceous smilax 
(S. herbacea), is an allied species, so named 
from the fetid smell of its flowers. The only 
woody yart of the plant is its subterranean 
stem. In its general appearance it resembles 
the former, the leaves being similarly round- 
ish and heart shaped, and the flowers in simi- 
lar roundish umbels. The fruit is dark blue, 
in showy, orbicular clusters. 

The Ruspberry.—The Rub:s and its vari- 
eties are, with the exception of one species, 
not cultivated for ornament ; but nearly all 
highly valuable for their fruit, which has been 
greatly improved by culture. Of this genus 
some are trailing vines, others are upright 
bushes. Among the trailing species, one of 
the most interesting as a natural ornament of 
the woods is the Dewberry (Rubus sempervi- 
rens), or evergreen blackberry, which is very 
common in shady woods and pastures, having 
a minute foliage, and berries about the size 
of large peas. ‘ 

The leaves are of a dark shining green, 
resembling those of the strawberry, though 
smaller. They remain green all winter, be= 
coming purplish at the opening of spring. — 
‘This plant often covers, with its close net- 
work of trailing branches, large plats of 
ground, and is very productive, though its 
berries seldom have much sweetness. They 
resemblé those of the high blackberry in fla- 
vor, and lke that species are late in coming 
to maturity. 

The most common, the earliest and most 
valuable species in its wild state, is the Ru- 
bus canadensis, or low blackberry. This is 
the species which is most abundant along our 
roadsides and in fallow grounds, It does not 
climb upon walls, but invariably trails upon 





the ground, except where rocks and bushes 
interfere with it, In this respect it is distine 


. Lima Beans which have been planted a short 


guished from the Rubus pondosus, or clus- 
tered blackberry, which usually. supports it- 
self upon walls and fences. The former is the 
earliest in ripening its fruit 5 its flower stalks 
are mostiy solitary, while the pondosus bears 
its flowers and fruit in a crowded raceme, 
mostly at the extremities of its branches— 
The early sort often extends several yards in 
length, while te clustered blackberry seldom 
extends beyond two or three feet, even in the 
most favorable soil. The latter is seldom 
erect, and is rather a prostrate bush than a 
vine, and commonly grows by the side of a 
wall and rests upon it for support. This 
species is often mistaken for thy high black- 
berry, but it differs from it as much as from 
the early trailing species. 

The High ,blackberry (R. villosus) is the 
most esteemed by cultivators, because it is 
susceptible of improvement by culture ; but 
in its wild state it is inferior to both the two 
preceding species. It is always erect, about 
five or six feet in height, and never leans upon 
a wall or any other support. The fruit, in 
favorable soils and situations, is excellent, but 
in its best condition inferior to that of the 
canadensis or pondosus, under similarly favor- 
able circumstances. The Lovett blackberry 
is a varipty of this species; the Lawton 
blackberry more nearly resembles the pondo- 
sus. It is worthy of notice as may be ob- 
served by all who have been accustomed to 
gathering their fruit, that there are numerous 
intermediate varieties between all the differ- 
ent species. There are plants which equally 
resemble the villosus and the pondosus.— 
Then, again, there are intermediate varieties 
between the pondosus and the canadensis.— 
Last of all, though such intermixtures are less 
common, I have found the sempervirens. as 
large as the canadensis, and evidently a hy- 
brid variety of the latter. 

The raspberry differs from the blackberry 
more in the character of its fruit, than in, its 
botanical character. The species are all up- 
right, though comparatively slender and _re- 
quiring support. In their wild state there 
are two distinct species in this country, be- 
sides the flowering raspberry. These are the 
common Red raspberry (R. strigosus) and the 
Thimbleberry (R. cccidentalis). The former 
is furnished with short bristles rather than 
thorns, while the latter is thorny like a black- 
berry, These species are very productive, 
especially in recent clearings. The former 
produces a more delicate fruit, but that of the 
last is scarcely inferior to it in flavor and 
sweetness. By cultivation each kind has been 
multiplied into several excellert varieties. 

The most beautiful species, and one of the 
most attractive of our flowering shrubs, is the 
Flowering raspberry (R. odoratus). This is 
very common in old gardens, and is not infe- 
rior in beauty to the rose, The flowers grow 
in clusters, the petals being of a deep rose 
color, with a beautiful yellowish disc. The 
leaves are not pinnate, like thse of the other 
species, but palmate, somewhat resembling a 
large maple leaf. The fragrance of the flow- 
er is similar to that of the bramble rose.— 
The fruit is without value, though it is agree- 
able to the taste. It is rare in the vicinity 
of Boston, but is found in great quantities in 
the mountainous districts of Massachusetts. 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Some Floral Novelties. 

We note that some of the London gardeners are 
calling attention to some novelties in fluricultare 
that are worthy of notice. Amongst them we find 
the following : 

The Acacia grandis, marked one of the most 
beautiful of the Acacia pulchella section, produc» 
ing deep golden balls. 

The Callichroa pedata, anew common annual 
with a white eye. 

The Celosia, a new species, a most elegant p lant 
producing a multitude of long spikes of feathery, 
blossoms. Silvery white, shaded with bright rose, 
retaining its color perfectly when dried, and 
therefore admirably adapted to winter bouquets. 
It flowers out of doors or in pots from Jnly to Oc- 
tober. ‘ 

Chrysocoma comaurea—a fine evergreen shrub 
bearing a profusion of golden ball like flowers.— 
One of the handsomest greenhouse plants now in 
cultivation. 

Datura humilis lorepleno, a magnificent Brug: 
mansia like plant, producing a profasion of deep 
golden yellow flowers; very large, double and 
sweet scented. Considered one of the greatest 
novelties of the season, 

Solanum capsicastrum, @ miniature orange tree, 
covered all winter with a profusion of scarlet 
fruit. 

Bignonwa radicans multiflora.—Flowers in large 
panicles, producirg a rich effect, 

Tacsonia ignea, @ magnificent passion flower, un- 
equalled for the brilliancy and splendor of its scar- 
let blossoms, far surpassing in this respectany of its. 
class yet known, It flowers most profusely, grows 
rapidly, and covers a large space in an incredibly 
short time. In England it succeeds welllin a cold 
greenhouse, and is marked “new and rare,” 





The Isabella Gray Rose, ie noticed as flowering 


upon its own roots, Its blossoms are @ bright yel- 
low and very beautiful. 


Lima Beans, 


; 





time, will now be making their appearance 
above ground; when they once get their second 





leaf, they seem to have acquired much strength, 
and to have got out of danger of everything ex- 
cept frost. All-who grow Limabeans, recommend 
that the leading shoots be pinched off as soon as 
the vines attain the height of six feet, This prac- 
tice causes the bean plant to throw out side shoots, 
on which are more and better specimens of the fruit, 
than can be obtained by letting the vine grow, and 
extend over and above the stake or bean pole, 


Lime in Transplanting. 

It-is asserted in an English publication of great 
merit, that a large plantation of trées has been 
formed in that country within a few years past, 
without the loss of a single tree; and this, says the 
writer has been effected by putting a small quan- 
tity of lime in the hole before inserting the tree.— 
Four bushels of lime are said to be sufficient for 
anacre. The lime should be thoroughly mixed 
with the loam, in order that it may be reached by 
the roots, with equal facility, in every direction, 
as its principal effect is to push forward the tree 
during the precarious stages of its growth, and 
when the new fibres, beginning to start and rami- 
fy from the top and laterals, require a supply of 
ready appropriable and nutritive matter through- 
out their whole extent. 

A Useful Provision for the Flower. 

A very useful method of securing the rapid 
growth of young vegetables and also of making 
annuals throw out their finest blooms, is to use 
liquid manure, but how to obtain that isa ques. 
tion with a good many, yet nothing can be more 
simple. First procure a common flour bar: 
rel that is tight, and bore a few holes in the bot- 
tom, set it ona piece of board, that has a few 
grooves made in it with a jacknife or any 
other instrument that will make them. Let the 
grooves all conduct to one main channel. Set the 
board and the barrel on two pieces of fire wood 
that will make them lean a little from the perpen- 
dicular to the front. When the barrel is thus set, 
put into it a few handfulls of straw, and then gét 
some stable manure, wood ashes and alittle lime 
and fill the barrel with the soap suds, and dish 
water of the house. The leach will very soon be- 
gin to run, when a vessel or tub, which may be 
made by sawing a flour barrel in two should be set 
under it, and kept there as a vat to supply the ma- 
nure. Plants moistened with this liquid every 
other day will soon sow its effects. 

Mr. Albert Stacy in a paper on the cultivation 
of flowers read before the Concord Farmer’s Club 
of Massachusetts, recommends the following, 
whicn he says he has found very efficacious, and 
which is also well adapted for vines and noch ane 
the receipt for which he obtained from Mr. Bu 
the originator of the famous Concord. Grape 7 
Put a wheelbarrow load of peat into a half hogs- 
head, fill with water, and add two pounds of pot- 
ash to the mixture. Water the plants once a- day 
with this mixture.” 

Melon Seeds. 

The Gardener's Chronicle, in an article from the 
pen of Dr. Lindley notices that few plants are 
likely to be more uncertain than melons grown 
from seed of the finest kinds, if planted in a 
climate somewhat different from that in which 
the plant seemed to arrive at its greatest perfec- 
tion, The French cultivators of the melon have 
noticed the same thing. Melons that are choice 
at Paris, the seeds of which have been tried at 
Bordeaux, have been found to be inferior. Here 
we are frequently notified of choice varieties being 
grown by some particular man, and the seeds dis- 
tributed to different sections of the country, when 
that is the last that is heard of them. The fruit 
dves not seem to be enough better than those usu- 
ally grown to make the variety a subject of remark, 

Indication Bee Hives, 

A new stand for bee hives has recently been in- 
troduced amongst the bee keepers in England, 
which is made so that an index hand tells precise- 
ly when the bees are making honey and adding 
to their store, when they leave off, ard when they 
commence to consume, and how much. This 
stand is constructed simply by having the platform 
on which the hive is placed, attached to a stand- 
ard that slides up and down a wooden case as the 
piston of an engine slides up and down the cylin- 
der. The standard, however, rests on a spring, 
the movement of wiich puts in motion a hand that 
indicates at once the difference in weight, and the 
amount is marked on a dial plate like that of a 
spring balance. The plan is said to have afforded 
great satisfaction to the bee keepers who bave 
used them. 

Wash for Bark Lice. 

The Working Farmer gives the following asa 
remedy for bark lice, and also an excellent. wash 
to clean the bark of fruit trees of all foul or injuri- 
ous substances: 

« The fungi on the bark of trees, scaly insects 
on pear trees, cocoon and ova of insects, &c., may 
be all removed by a few applications of the wash 
we have so often recommended. We are induced 
to write again on this subject in answer to the 
numerous inquiries made, as to the best method 
for cleaning the bodies of dwarf pear trees, &c. 
The ordinary salsoda-of the shops, when heated 
to redness in an iron vessel, parts with water and 
carbonic acid, becoming caustic soda, sometimes 
called ‘Bleacher’s No. 1 S0da? One pound of 
this soda dissolved in one gallon of water is the 
best tree wash in the world. Unlike potash, it 
does not kill or injure live plant» but rapidly de- 
composes dead bark, fungi, ova of insects, Co- 
coona, sealy insects, &c, It may be applied with 


a sponge and then suffered to dry on the bark; , 


the first rain or heavy dew will remove it, running 
down the bark to the soil, where it is worth all it 
costs as manure. In bad cases, such as scaly in- 
sect, hide beund trees, old trees with much dead 
or unsightly bark, it may require to be applied 
several times, and to be assisted by rubbing the 


trée while wet wit 


lly pol- 
th bark trees, plums, &e., become rea 

“ape by its use, and insects find it difficult to at- 
tach themselves. Old apple bark decays aud is 
thrown off as the tree expands, leaving 4 new and 


ieve that a clean 
ing been useless for years. We bel | 
aande to a tree is just: as important as clean 
skin to an gnim@l. . The natural functions of the 





tree cannot be developed with an unhealthy bark,” * 


hastiff brush and sand, or@m 
old carpet or other wooien cloth, sanded,“ The 


clean surface, and some producing fruit after hav: 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 


Farming in Flanders. 





FROM THB LONDON GARDENER'S CHRONICLE. 


An inspection of the Flax districts of Flan- 
ders has resulted—as with the majority of 
travelers who have preceded us—in imbuing 
us with the profound conviction that a sys- 
tem of agriculture which can, with by no 
means promising materials, establish locali- 
ties marked by the neatness of the fields, by 
the depth of their cultivation, and the rich- 
ness of their crops, if not absolu-ely is at 
least very nearly perfect. By no means de- 
sirous to elevate the agricultural position of 
this wonderful country at the expense of that 
of England, still we deem our statement to 
be pretty nearly the truth when we say that 
the system of Flax cultivation in Belgium is 
altogether unique, and has no equal in any 
country. Nothing can exceed the untiring 
industry of the farmer in preparing the land, 
applying the manure, and carefully watching 
the progress of the plant in all its stages; 
the result is a condition of matters which from 
its perfect finish is an absolute treat to all 


takes place uniformly within 24 hours the 
seed may be relied upon; if it is retarded to 
a space of three to five days, and takes place 
unequally, the seed is not to be relied upon.— 
Two-year-old seed may be sown without in- 
convenience, but the object is to have seed of 


riving early at maturity,and may therefore 
be sown at a later period of the season : suit- 
ed also to withstand severe frost. From the 
the manner in which Mr. Dale obtained this 
hybrid we might expect to find more of the 
properties of the Swede in its constitution 


the same harvest—not mixed—so that it will| that we do. i 
germinate equally, The changing of the|and color of the root present unmistakable 
seed at intervals is necessary. Riga seed may | traces of its relationship to the common tur- 
serve for three or four years; after that it nip. In the extensive turnip growing dis- 
degenerates rapidly. The rotation adopted | tricts of Scotland a new purple top hybrid 
exercises an influence most important on the 
productiveness of the crop. In connection 
with this it may be taken as an axiom that the 
more rarely the crop comes upon the same 
soil the better the produce. Short rotations 
exercise @ most unfavorable influence upon 


the crop, and wherever they have been intro-| 1 oc¢ profitable to cultivate. Mr. Wm. Skir- 
duced with a view to force production, the in-| ying, of Liverpool, produced an improved 
variable result has been a deterioration in the | purple-topped bullock from two varieties cal- 
quality of the flax. Where flax is cultivated | led the green-topped bullock yellow turnip 
ala rames (that is, where the plants are sup-| and the purple-topped yellow bullock, and are 
ported by a species of net-work formed of| largely cultivated by turnip growers on the 
cords-—this being done where filaments of the | northwest coast. The green-top, or Aberdeen 
finest nature are required), the rotation ex- | improved, as it is called by the turnip grow- 
tends over a period of eighteen or twenty | ers in Scotland, is that which is most exten- 
years—this being necessitated from the de- sively grown by farmers in England and Scot- 


interested in agricultural operations. You mands which the flax thus grown makes be: aig 
walk through districts which convey the idea the soil. For flax ete Bere the ordinary 
of carefully cultivated garden plots rather | ™@nner, the period over which the rotation 
than of farm fields, and it is only by a sarvey | extends should not be less than six or seven 
of their extent that you come to appreciate | years. In the province of West Flanders, of 
the extent and the value of the labor which | Which Bruges is the chief town, the rotation 


must have been bestowed upon them. 


With us the flax crop is by no means a fa- 
vorite; looked upon as a plant which takes 
more than it gives, it is jealously regarded by 
most of our fa mers. But if for no other 
reason than this, that flax cultivation involves 
good husbandry—for good flax crops and 
bad farming are altogether incompatible— 


extends over a period of five to ten years; in 
East Flanders, of which Ghent is the chief 
town, it extends over a period of five to nine. 
Generally the flax crop succeeds the clover, 
rye, wheat or hemp. It loves new land, as a 
meadow or pasturage broken up. Aston- 
ishing crops are obtained from land in the 
neighborhood of towns where market garden 


and that it affords an excellent school for the | Produce is raised from the great quantity of 


praetive of good modes of procedure, it is 


worth while inquiring how, and by what 
means the Flemish farmers have from time 
immemorial succeeded in raising fine crops of 
flax; not only maintaining, but actually in- 


creasing the fineness of its qualities, and all 
this without in any degree bringing about that 


exhaustion of the soil’s fertility, which we are 
told is the almost invariable result of its cul- 
tivation elsewhere, so much go that it is more 
frequently looked upon as ayobbing rather 
than a giving plant. That it is not to the 
fertility of the soil that- the fine crops of flax 


in Flanders are to be attributed, a very brief 


inspection of it will suffice to shew. We 
have before us a sample of soil taken from a 
eelebrated district, at which we do not hesitate 
to say mary an English farmer would turn up 
his nose as beneath his notice and unworthy 
of his cultural cares. It isto the careful 
working of the soil, the unstinted supply of 
manure, of which the quality and mode of 
action on the soil and plants is a matter of 
careful and anxious study; to an equally care- 
ful attention to the quality of the seed and 
the properties of the plant; and last, not 
least, by carrying out a well-considered system 
of rotation, in which long intervals are al- 
lowed to pass between the successive growths 
on the same soil;—it is to all this that the 
Flemish farmer owes his success in flax cul- 
tare. Flax can be grown, and grown well, in 
a wide variety of soils, essentials being deep 
and careful pulverization of the soil, and the 
unsparing application of manure. Even a 
soil of almost pure sand will beara good crop 
if well worked, and supplied both with solid 
and liquid manure; but the fibres grown up- 
on this quality, although long and fine, are 
not so strong as those produced on better soils. 
The soil sought after by the experienced 
farmer is that which is new, easily worked, 
strong and very fertile; neither too wet nor 
toodry. The finest flax is obtained in the 
deep soil of a elayey sand or loam. In the 
strong, fat, humid soils the flax in good sea- 
sons grows to a great length, but is never 
fine in its filaments. In light soils the flax 
is shorter but the filaments are fine and silky. 
In Courtrai the soil is generally clayey sand. 
In the neighborhood of Bruges the soil is 


manure employed, as in the case of the onion, 
C. 


But the character of its leaves 


has been raised and introduced by G. Duff, 
Esq., of Eden, which partakes more of the 
character of the Swede-turnip than Dale’s 
hybrid. The large Laurencekirk yellow 
tankard resembles Dale’s hybrid in its oblong 
shape, and arrives at early maturity ; and, as 
regards weight per acre, are found to be the 


land. There is a yellow hybrid turnip still 
cultivated, called Gordon’s yellow turnip, of 
an oblong shape, which with Skirving’s 
Swedes and Scott’s purple-topped hybrid tur- 
nip are considered the most suited to the high 
and exposed districts of our islands. We 
have another hybrid of a hardy constitution 
called the Border imperial purple-topped yel- 
low turnip. The Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland bestowed a premium in 
the year 1836 upon a turnip called the Pol- 
lexfen yellow, with a green top and a very 
smooth thin skin. It affords a firm and nu- 
tricious bite, of a good keeping quality, and 
not easily injured by frost. To these varie- 
ties of hybr.ds, which have all their excellent 
qualities, we must not omit to add the Cam- 
bridgeshire pudding Swede and Hood’s new 


In West Flanders a six-years’ rotation is as 
follows: Ist year, potatoes; 2d, rye with 
carrots—these being largely watered; 3d, 


flax; 4th, rye; 5th, turnips; 6th, oats) A 
nine years’ rotation is as follows: Ist year, 
oats; 2d, flax and turnips; 3d,wheat, manured; 
Ath, rye or colza alone, or with clover; 5th, 
clover; 6th, wheat; 7th, potatoes or beans; 
8th, oats with clover, sometimes with wheat; 
9th, clover. 

In the Pays de Waes (East Flanders) a 
seven-years rotation is as follows: 1st year, 
potatoes, hemp, barley, or rye; 2d, after po- 
tatoes or hemp, rye or wheat; 3d, after rye 
or wheat, flax and clover, or flax and carrots; 
Ath, clover, and if carrots have been grown 
during the 3d year as above, rye; 5th, after 
rye oats, after clover barley or rye; 6th, buck- 
wheat or rye, rye after barley; 7th, rye— 
Where the oleaginous plants are cultivated, 
as rape, the following is a nine-years’ rotation: 


oats with clover; 4th, clover; 5th, wheat; 
6th, rye; 7th, colza; 8th, barley; 9th, rye 
and turnips. 

In connection with the manures employed 
ard the mode of preparing the land for the 
reception of the seed, with the sowing, the 
weeding and reaping, there remain many 
points of practical interest yet to be adverted 
to; these we hope to overtake in another 
and early communication. 


English Varietiesof the Swedish Turnip. 


All the varieties of turnip seeds which are 
now in bloom have been subjected to an un- 
usual degree of frost and damaging weather. 
The effect of this severe treatment at this 
season will be experienced by the seed sower in 
a reduced crop, and much of it vitally injured. 
The numerous checks which the bloom has 
received imperfectly hastened the fructifica- 
tion, as well as diminish its fecundity. The 
mode pursued by some farmers of growing 
their own seed in a well-fenced enclosure, pos- 
sessing good shelter, will be found to be ad- 
| vantageous in the rearing of turnip seed un- 
der such circumstances. Turnip seed of the 
best quality is obtained from plants which 





sandy, as also in the Pays de Waes, a part of| have been sclected and transplanted from the 
East Flanders celebrated for the fineness of | field crop; and, in order to avoid the hybrid- 


its flax. - 


izing tendency of the root, every attention 


The choice of seed exercises one inportant | should be paid to the situation of the field 
influence upon the flax crop. In Flanders|or enclosure in which they are planted, pro- 
two sorts are generally grown, that bearing | viding that the pollen of every kind be pre- 
white and that bearing blue flowers, The| vented from reaching the flower of the variety 
latter, which is cultivated chiefly in the Pays | you wish to propagate. Having alluded to 
de Wees, gives a strong flax, which is gene- | the varieties of the Swede in our last calen- 


* rally mixed and worked along with hemp,—| dar, we shall now bring before the attention 


The former gives a finer and softer flax, The|of the farmer the principal varieties, with 
best seed is that which is bulky and heavy, | their qualities, of our hybrid turnips, which 
and of aclear color, smooth and brilliant, may be said to combine the properties of the 
oily, without mouldy or sour smell, and which | Swede with those of the common varieties.— 


sinks in water, and when burnt co 





nsumes rap- | One of the most extensively grown hybrids 


idly and clearly. A very good test to put | is that which was grown by Mr. R. Dale, of 
seed to is that of germination. For this they|Libberton, near Edinburgh, distinguished 
keep piece of flannel extended and in | from other kinds by its bushy top and large 
moist state, and on the surface of which they | root of an oblong shape, with a small neck 


place a fow of the ‘seeds; if permination 





and tap-root. It possesses the advantage of ar- 


large yellow turnip—the former tankard- 
shaped, and the latter globular. 


Physical Culture. 


Dr. Windship, a young man of about 
twenty-five years, is giving lectures on Physi- 
cal Culture in the eastern cities. The follow- 
ing account of him from a correspondent of 
“The Spirit of the Times,” will be interest- 
ing to many of our readers as showing how 
bodily strength may be acquired, and even 
the weakest be made strong by their own ef- 
forts in the judicious exercise of their muscu- 
lar powers: ‘ 

“At the conclusion of the lecture, Doctor 
Windship illustrated the force and truth of 
his theory by lifting with his own hands, un- 
aided by any strap or machinery, except such 
as nature has provided him, 826 pounds ; 
he then lifted in the same way nine hundred 
and twenty-nine pounds! He then shouldered 





Ist year, potatoes; 2d, flax and turnips; 3d,|4 barrel of flour weighihg 216 pounds. After- 


wards he exercised a hundred pound dumb 
bell in each hand with the same apparent ease 
that a man of common and ordinary strength 
would handle those weighing fifteen or twen- 
ty pounds. He then raised himself up by 
his little finger some four feet from the stage, 
and in this way continued to sustain his bodily 
weight three or four minutes. This was ac- 
complished by attaching a strap to a pole, 
which was sustained by two men holding it 
on their shoulders. All this was done with 
apparent ease. The lecture, as well as the 
illustrations, was received with the wildest 
enthusiasm of applause by an audience of 
over two thousand of the most intelligent men 
and women of our metropolis, and among 
them were nearly all the members of the med- 
ical faculty, as well as large deputations from 
men of science, literature, and members of 
the legal profession, besides the professors 
and students of Harvard College; many of 
the teachers and pupils from the different 
schools in our city were also present. Doc- 
tor Windship has been requested by a large 
number of our scientific and literary men to 
repeat it, with the illustrations, which he will 
do on Saturday evening next, at the Music 
Hall. 

“ The interest of the lecture is greatly en- 
hanced by the modest and unassuming man- 
ner of the lecturer in relating the reason that 
induced him to give so much attention to 
this too much neglected portion of the educa- 
tion of the young men and women of our 
country. It seems that when the Doctor 
first entered college he was a weak, pale-faced, 
puny, hollow-cheeked boy, possessing so little 
physical strength that his class-mates, who 
were younger than himself, made all sorts of 
fon of him on account of his marked physi- 
cal inability ; and they made him the ‘butt 
of their jokes.’ Upon one occasion one of 
them offered him an indignity, which roused 
his temper, and he requested that it might 
not be repeated; it was, however, soon re- 
peated, with other and more aggravated in- 
sults, by a larger and more robust boy of the 
“freshman class,” in which young Windship 





was a student. This indignity wounded his 
fecling and mortified his pride to such an ex- 
tent, that he at once resolved, from that hour 
he would pursue a course of physical culture 
until he was able to resent the insult that had 
been offered to him, as well as to chastise the 
one who was the author of it. Aoout three 
years afterwards he felt that time had arriv- 
ed, and one day when his father visited him, 
he related the circumstance, and told him that 
on a certain day he had resolved to chastise 
the one who had offered him the indignity.— 
The father very naturally protested against 
any such procedure, and told his son, that “ if 
he took such a course he would be disgraced 
by being expelled; and if he was turned out 
of college for such an act of insubordination, 
he never need look for sympathy or aid from 
his father.” The youngster turned to his 
father and said: ‘Father, I had rather bear 
the ignominy of being expelled from college 
than endure the mortification of remaining 
without properly resenting the insult offered 
me; and, besides, during my course of physi- 
cal culture, I have learned that I am an inde- 
pendent boy! as, with this strong right arm, 
and a pickaxe and a spade, I can take care 
of myself!’ On the day fixed, he called up- 
on the one who had offered him the indigni- 
ty, and made known the object of his visit.— 
It is sufficient to say that the boyish quarrel 
was settled, and that young Windship was 
never again insulted during his college life, 
but was beloved and respected by all his 
class mates; while as a man of culture and 
intelligence, he will command no less respect 
from his fellow-men, than he did from his 
class-mates when a student.” 

A Boston paper gives the following sketch 
of a portion of Dr. Windship’s address: 

“Dr. Windship’ gave an account of his 

own experience in gymnastics, commencing 
with his sventeenth year, at college, where in 
two years his health was greatly improved.— 
Gymnasiums, he showed, had their abuses, 
from persons not properly trained trying to 
out-do others. Exhaustion and weariness 
sheuld never be allowed to come. 
was a neglected branch, on account of the 
tendency of people to injure themselves with 
it. Yet, to a thorough hardening of the 
whole body lifting was necessary. He had 
commenced with five hundred pounds, and 
increased gradually, till on the 12th of May 
past he had lifted nine hundred and twenty-six 
pounds, 
“Galen had calculated that the hips and 
legs could support two or three tons. There 
were other ways of lifting by which large 
amounts could be lifted. Not long since, 
with his hands and back together, he had lift- 
ed 1,500 pounds. There was a vast differ- 
ence between lifting and sustaining. He 
would not advise any to train themselves up 
to lift over 500 pounds with the hands, or 2,- 
000 with the straps. He had gone beyond 
that to ascertain what could be done. Totten 
and the Belgian giant were the only persons 
he had ever learned authentically to have 
lifted 800 pounds. Totten lived one hundred 
years ago, and was thirty years old when he 
lifted it. Dr. Windship said he had five years 
to that yet, and he hoped to train himself to 
lift 1,600 pounds clear. 

* Next to lifting, dumb bells were useful.— 
One of his own weighed 141 pounds, and 
others one hundred pounds each. The rings 
came next. He had never practiced over 
half an hour a day, all that was sufficient to 
exercise all the muscles. He was five feet 
seven inches high, and weighed 153 pounds, 
In reference to practising, he would say, try 
no feat twice on the same day, if it was found 
to tire or exhaust in the slightest degree.” 


Lifting 





National Horse Exhibition. 


We published a week or two since a no- 
tice of the Second Grand National Exhibi- 
tion of Horses to be held at Kalamazoo, Oct 
11th, 12th, 13th and 14th. The following 
description of the grounds and arrangements 
is taken from the Kalamazoo Gazette: 

“It is said, and we think with much truth, 
that the Park, Tracks and arrangement of 
buildings, will be second to none in the Uni- 
ted States, and we predict their Second Ex- 
hibition will, if possible, be a more complete 
success than the first. In the first place 
their Tracks will be much better, the trial 
track being a mile and four feet, from the 
sod, perfectly level, with a nice soil for the 
purpose, as it will pack perfectly, without 
being macadamised with stone. The sides 
are just eighty rods, straight, the ends half 
circle of same distance, leaving no corners to 
turn, The Exhibition Track being one hun- 
dred and twenty rods of same shape as first. 
The dining and retiring rooms when complet- 
ed will be convenient and accessible. The 
Grand Stand will seat all the spectators and 
command on uninterrupted view of the whole 
grounds. The Judges’ stand, Committee 





rooms &¢., will be equally convenient, The 
stand and rooms for the accommodation of 


Editors, Reporters and Publishers will be 
erected for their exclusive accommodation, 
and are intended to answer the end for which 


they are built, and mer will ever recieve a 
warm welcome from the officers and stock- 


holders. The President’s Treasurer’s Secre- 
tary’s offices, will be convenient and ornamen- 
tal. The stabling will consist of close box 
stalls, and be sufficient for the accommoda 
tion of all exhibitors, free. The Grounds in 
front of the enclosure, of some eleven acres 
are to be handsomely fenced, and ornament- 
ed with shade ornamental trees, fountains, 
&c., a nice spring being fortunately on the 
hill, on south side of grounds. In fact the 
officers and stockholders are determined to 
make it the model Park of the West. 

They have heard from the following Rail 
Road Companies, who will convey passengers 
to and from the second exhibition as follows: 

The Western Rail Road from Boston to 
Albany, Horses free. 

The New York Central, horses and actual 
grooms free. 

The Great Western of Canada, Horses and 
actual grooms free, and passengers at half 
fare. 

The Michigan Central, Horses and actual 
grooms free, passengers half fare. 

The St. Louis, Alton and Chicago, passen- 
gers and horses half fare. 

The officers are in correspondence with 
other roads, the result of which will be duly 
given.” 

The amount to be distributed in premiums 
is $3,000. 








FARM MISCELLANEA, 


Agriculture in Sanilac. 

In the Sanilac Jeffersonian of the 23d inst, 
we find the proceedings of a meeting of the 
citizens of that county held at Lexington on 
the 18th for the purpose of organizing a 
County Agricultural Society. 

Articles of association were adopted, and 
the following officers elected. John Sheldon, 
President ; Geo, Smith, Vice President; W. 
S. Mills, Treasurer; Charles Waterbury, 
Secretary ; Daniel Wixson, Matthew French, 
Charles Decker, Joseph Kinney and Calvin 
Fenton, Directors. 

Sanilac is a new county, and it is represent- 
ed as being very fertile, and favorable for 
farming purposes. We hope to hear a good 
account of their first agricultural fair. 

The Australian Wheat, 

This variety of wheat is evidently a very 
prolific kind. In several cases where we have 
noticed some large heads, we have counted 
96 and 100 grains in a single spike. The 
head is regular in shape almost like barley, 
bearded long, with the grains closely and 
compactly set one against another. There is 
no wheat that has a stronger growth of straw. 
Of its ability to resist the fly we are as yet 
unable to speak. We notice, however, that 
in all that portion of the Soule’s wheat which 
has a little vitality, the young larva of the 
wheat fly is already to be found, very minute, 
it is true, but when put under the microscope 
as lively and vigorous as a young serpent. 
In the Australian we have not yet noticed this 
pest.—College Farm, June 23. 

The Great French Henery. 

The readers of agricultural papers, and 
also of newspapers, will recollect the avcount 
of a“tremendous” poultry yard in France 
where a certain French Doctor near Paris 
bought up dead horses, and kept an immense 
number of fowls, at most wonderful profits, 
from the sale of the eggs and chickens. It 
seems that a Mr. Samuel Cooper, of Boston, 
wrote to a friend of his inquiring into the truth 
of the matter, and he was written back that 
the whole affair isa humbug! So says the 
New England Farmer. 

A New Wheat, 

A new wheat is noticed as growing in Vir- 
ginia, named the Boughton wheat, which 
ripens two wecks earlier than the wheat usu- 
ally grown in the vicinity. The editor of the 
American Farmer, Baltimore Md., says “ ita 
early quality is undoubted. This year it is 
stated that it would be ready to cut the last 
week in May. Would not this variety be 
worth a trial here by way of trying to get 
ahead of the insect. 

Sale of Ayrshire Bulls. 

We note that two of the Ayrshire Bulls im- 
ported by the Massachusetts Society, and se- 
lected by Sandford Howard in Scotland, were 
sold at auction in Boston. “Troon” a three 
year old, was bought for $62.50, and “Tam 
Samson,” a two-year-old, brought $117.50.— 
These bulls must have cost as much as $250 
to $300 per head, and the prices given do 
not seem to indicate that the Massachusetts 
people appreciate imported stock. Poor as 
the times are hore, we think we could have 
got better prices for them here in Michigan, 
Central New York Crops. 

John Johnston ot Geneva, writes to the 
Boston Cultivator, that he never reccollects 
seeing the prospect of oats and barley as bad 








as what it is at this season owing to the 
drought.- 
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> rer, Detroit,...Singer’s Sewing Mac 
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STATE FAIRS FOR 1859. 


—_— 


Minois, Freeport, Sept. 5-9. 
Vermont, Burlington, Sept. 18-16. 
Kentucky, Lexington, Sept. 18-17, 
Ohio, Zanesville, Sept. 20-28. 
Indiana, New Albany, Sept. 26-30. 
Iowa, Oskaloosa, Sept. 27-80. 
Canada West, Kingston, Sept. 27-80. 
Michigan, Detroit, Oct. 4-T. 

Maine, Augusta, Sept. 18-16. 

New York, Albany, Oct. 4-7. 


0 
COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1859. 


Macomb, Utica, Oct. 19-21, J ohn Wright, Bec'y. 
Lenawee, Adrian, Oct. 5, 6, A. Howell, Sec’y. 

Northern Lenawee, Tecumseh, Sept. 21, 22. . 
Oakland, Pontiac, Oct. 12, 13, M. W. Kelsey, Sec y: 

Bt. Joseph, Centreville, Sept. 28-80, D. Oakes, Bec y. 
Genesee, Flint, Sept. 28, 29, T. H. Rankin, Sec’y. ; 
Allegan, Allegan, Sept. 28, 29, H. 8. Higginbotham, See’y. 
Jackson, Jacks 11, Sept. 28-80, D. Upton, Sec’y. 

Kent, Grand Raj ids, Sept. 28-80. 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
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What of the Crops. 


* The prospect of the crops, seem brighten- 
ing at the west. From a large portion of the 
great grain growing districts, accounts are 
very favorable. Southern Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, all seem to speak as though there 
had been no “set back” in any of the crops; 
and even in those districts which had suffered 
most from the frost, the reports received of 
corn, and other crops, except wheat, seem to 
show that the blight was only felt as a tran- 
sitory one which the favorable season since 
had almost obliterated. Tke Cincinnati 
Price Current has letters from many portions 
of Ohio, all seem to agree that much of the 
wheat has recovered, and is not so badly hurt 
as it was at first reported. The letters from 
Indiana speak in the most glowing terms of 
the corn crop. From Iilinois there are the 
same kind of reports, whilst in Central LIli- 
nois they speak very well of the wheat which 
is now being harvested. In Western Penn- 
sylvania, the injury to fall crops seems to 
have been very severe, and the Pittsburgh 
papers seem éo sanction the idea that wheat 
has been entirely cut off there. Buckwheat 
is reported as in great demand, and is selling 
there at $2.50 per bushel for seed. 

In many parts of Michigan, we note that 
the reports of the crops are much more en- 
couraging than they were, and the feeling is 
that though in some localities many individu 
als have lost their wheat, yet it is conceded the 
damage ig not generally so very heavy as it 
was at first feared and decided to be. In 
some places the wheat has shown wonderful 
power of recuperation. But in other cases it 
stopped growing at the time of the frost, and 
since then has turned yellow. Many fields 
in the counties between the Central and De- 
troit and Milwaukee Railroads have been 
mowed down, preparatory to being sown 
with buckwheat. Oats in the same section 
have been snffering a good deal from drouth, 
but late rains have given this crop a fine 
healthy start, and a better color, and within 
the past few days this crop has improved in 
every way. The corn which was twice cut 
down is at last beginning to make up for lost 
time, and now has a healthy appearance.— 
That which was planted the second time, is 
now coming up healthy and strong, and 
though small and rather late, yet it gives to- 
ken of a vigorous condition. The potato 
crop is spoken of also as looking well, and 
growing rapidly. 

With this state of the crops, the scarcity of 
money, and the decline of prices on the other 
side of the Atlantic, farmers must look for- 
ward to a decline of prices as soon as harvest 
becomes general. With the great stores of 
breadstuffs that remain over unconsumed in 
Europe from last years crops, and the crops 
of this year promising most abundantly, there 
is litle hope for any advance in rates for the 
next six months, but in fact every sign of a 
decline, unless some extraordinary disaster or 
blight occurs, that no foresight can provide 
for. The latest arrivals show a decline in the 
British markets, even below the rates which 
had previously prevailed. This is the time of 
the year generally when the English markets 
are most firm, as from this time to Septem- 
ber, the stock of grain is generally low and 
great dependence has to be placed on foreign 
supplies. The low prices indicate that not 
the least fear is felt as to supplies to last 
through till that time, but that the promise 
of the crop is such as to preclude all specu- 
lative feeling at this time. Prices of grain 
and breadstuffs are well maintained in our 
western markets, and we note that in Chica- 


go with the new crop beginning to come for- 
ward, there is quite a firmness in prices, 
on what grounds none seem to know 
as yet, beyond the fact that occasional!y in 
such a market as that is, there will be all 
sorts of fluctuations. Meanwhile, in spite of 
the very great stiffness in the back manifested 
by dealers in Chicago and Detroit, we look 
for a crooking of the joints in the course of 
the next six weeks that will not be at all for 
the benefit of grain growers. 


The War and Its Aspects, 





The European war seems to be assuming 
an aspect and character that are less selfish 
than such wars are generally. Since the de- 
feat of the Austrians, and the entry of the 
Allied armies into Milan, the Emperor of the 
French has issued a proclamation, which 
seems to assure the world, if there is any reli- 
ance to be placed in the words of princes, 
that the sole aim that he has in view is to 
establish in Italy a government that will be 
welcome to all Italians, and which will free a 
people oppressed by foreign tyranny from a 
yoke the most galling, and from which there 
is no hope of their being able to free them- 
selves. This proclamation, taken in connec- 
tion with the change of Ministry in England, 
seems to give assurance that the war, not 
only will not be European, but that it is like- 
ly to be short, and with a definite end in view. 
The German aristocrats are of course warmly 
in favor of Austria, but we begin to note that 
there are symptoms breaking out that a large 
portion of the intelligent Germans favor the 
principle for which Napoleon claims to be 
fighting, namely, the freedom of Italy from 
the Austrian yoke, so that we think there 
need not be the least fear that the German 
Confederation or Prussia will aid Austria or 
mingle in the conflict. Besides Russia seems 
to be standing by to see that the combatants 
have fair play, and no interference from out- 
side interests. Meanwhile we note that the 
Hungarian element is beginning to move, but 
how far this will be permitted to work de- 
pends somewhat on the success of Napoleon. 
The Austrians have now taken a-new posi- 
tion, have fallen back upon their reserves, and 





there being but little demand, prices may de- 
cline more than at any time during the year. 
But as wool growers will generally be busy 
in the harvest field, such a state of the market 
need not worry them into making any sacri- 
fices, as it is likely that after July and Au 
gust, there will be a better market. 





“By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them.” 


On Monday last the hands in the Farmer 
office were made glad by a bountiful treat of 
most delicious cherries from the orchard of 
our horticultural correspondent, Mr. T. T. 
Lyon, of Plymouth. Of the four varieties 
sent, Belle de Choisey, Black Eagle, Bigarre- 
au or Yellow Spanish, and Reine Hortense, 
each in turn was prononced “ the best,” till 
the next was tried. The effort to come to 
some final decision was kept up till all hands 
retired from the table, convinced only that 
each had, for once in their lives “had all the 
cherries they wanted !” and still enough were 
left to keep the taste good for halfa day to 
those who chanced to pass by the table, 
which all found it convenient to do very fre- 
quently. 

Thus all are satisfied that Mr. Lyon not 
only writes “exceeding well” on fruits, but 
that he understands how to raise them, and 
knows where they will be suitably appreci- 
ated. For this kindly remembrance the Far- 
MER Office returns him a unanimous vote of 
thanks. 





The Gold Regions. 


Pike’s Peak and the War are the two great 
topics of interest just now, and as the first is 
nearest home and one in which our readers 
will be likely to feel most persona] interest, 
we devote a column to Mr. Greeley’s descrip- 
tion of the newly-found “diggings” about 
which so much excitement has been made re- 
cently. The following is an extract from his 
letter to the New York T'ribune, dated “ Gre- 
gory’s Diggings, June 9, 1859:” 

“This narrow valley is, densely wooded, 
mainly with the inevitable Yellow Yine, which 
sheltered from the fierce winds which sweep 
the mountain tops, here grows to a hight of 
sixty or eighty feet, though usually but a 


must make a grand stand with the idea of | foot to eighteen inches in diameter. Of these 


checking the onward stride of the Allies 
across Lombardy ; there must soon be ano- 
ther great conflict, if in that conflict the for- 
tune of war should prove to Louis Napoleon 


that Austria was stronger than he expected, 


and he should sustain a check or reverse, we 
think that then he would most willingly call 


upon the Hungarians, and aid to put the 
means in the hands of Kossuth and his com- 
patriots, of once more trying the fortunes of 


a revolntionary enterprize among the Mag- 
yars. In that case we might hope to see the 


pines, log cabins are constructed with ex- 
treme facility, and probably one hundred are 
now being built, while three or four hundred 
more are in immediate contemplation. They 
are covered with the green boughs of the 
pines, then with earth, and bid fair to be com- 
modious and comfortable. As yet, the entire 
population of the valley—which cannot num- 
ber less than four thousand, including five 
white women and seven squaws living with 
white men—sleep in tents, or under booths of 
pine boughs, cooking and eating in the open 
air. I doubt that there is as yet a table or 


most odious despotism in Europe overthrown, | chair in these diggings, eating being done 
never to rise again, and we do not know any | around a cloth spread on the ground, while 


people that would regret its downfall. 





How the Markets are getting on. 


The Wool market is almost over for this 


season and, as a general rule, wool growers by 


being firm, have obtained good prices. We 


do not mean to say that the wool clip is all 
sold, on the contrary we think there have 
been few seasons when there has been so 


much wool remaining in the hands of the| here subsist. 


wool growers. They have been better post- 
ed this season as to the worth of the article, 
and the firmness they displayed, did not per- 
mit the speculators to enter into the market, 
hence there have been fewer buyers, but they 
who did purchase, bought directly for the 
manufacturer, and as there were not two or 
three profits to be made, the seller got nearly 
the full worth of the article. In few cases 
have the prices been so low as they were last 
year, though there were many attempts to 
bring them down, and even an attempt at a 
combined action on the subject. But this at- 
tempt was not successful and prices resumed 
their highor rates. It is very certain that 
there are some pretty large quantities of for- 
eign wools seeking the American market, but 
by no means the quantities which interested 
parties would have us believe there is. 

We noticed some time ago that it was not 
likely the war would have any real effect on 
the wool market ; as yet its influence has 
hardly been felt, and although it was held up 
as a bugbear to excuse the low rates sought 
to be enforced during the clipping season, it 
has proved just as we said it would, one of the 
mere ruses adopted to affect the views of sel- 
lers, without any adequate foundation. The 
war now going on is not likely to affect eith- 
er the wool growing or wool manufacturing 
nations, for this year at least, and we think 
all the speculations about the European war 
are of such a doubtful character, that very 
little reliance can be placed in them, as a 
guide relative to the wool market. It is pro- 
bable that during this month there will be 
considerable lull in the market for wool, the 





manufacturers having laid in a supply, and 


each one sits or reclines on mother earth to 
enjoy. The food, like that of the Plains, is 
restricted to a few staples—Pork, Hot Bread, 
Beans and Coffee forming the almost exclu- 
sive diet of the mountains; but a meat-shop 
has just been established, on whose altar are 
offered up the ill-fed and well-whipped oxen 
that are just in from a fifty day’s journey 
across the Plains, and one or two cows have 
been driven in, as more would be ifthey could 
But these mountains aro main- 
ly wooded, while the open hill-sides are so 
dry during summer that their grass is very 
scanty. 1t is melancholy to see so many over- 
worn and half-starved cattle as one meets or 
passes in this ravine and on the way hither. 
Corn is $5 per bushel in Denver, and scarce 
at that; Oats are not to be had; there is not 
aton of Hay within two hundred miles, and 
none can ever be brought hither over the 
present road at a cost below $40 per ton.— 
The present shift of humane owners is to herd 
their oxen or mules on the rich grass of the 
nearest prairies for a week or s0, letting 
them subsist on browse and a very little grass, 
and then send them down the mountain again. 
This, bad as it is, seems the best that can be 
done. Living of all kinds will always be dear 
et these mines, where American Flour is now 
selling at the rate of $44 per barrel, and Ba- 
con is worth 50c per pound; Sugar ditto. 

“T presume less than half the four or five 
thousand people now in this ravine have been 
here a week; he who has been here three 
weeks is regarded as quite an old settler.— 
The influx cannot fall short of five dundred 
per day, balanced by an efflux of about one 
hundred. Many of the latter go away con- 
vinced that Rocky Mountain gold-mining is 
one grand humbug. Some of them have 
prospected two or three weeks, eating up their 
provisions, wearing out their boots—and find- 
ing nothing. Others have worked for tho 
more fortunate for $1 per day and their 
board and lodging—certainly not high wages 
when the quality of the living is considered. 
And I feel certain that, while some—perhaps 
many—will realize their dreams of wealth 
here, a far greater number will expend their 
scanty means, tax their powers of endurance, 
and then leave, soured, heart-sick, spirit-bro- 





ken. Twenty thousand people will have 
rushed into this ravine before the 1st of Sep 

tember, while I do not see how half of them 
are to find profitable employment here. Un- 
less, therefore, the area of the diggings shall 
meantime be greatly enlarged—of which there 
is no assurance—TI cannot imagine how half 
the number are to subsist here, cven up to 
that early setting in of winter which must 
cause a general paralysis of mining and con- 
sequently of all other Rocky Mountain in- 
dustry. With the gold just wrested from the 
earth still glittering in my eyes—and one com. 

pany has taken out to-day, at a cost of not 
more than $25,a lump (condensed by the 
use of quicksilver) which looks like a steel 

yard poise and is estimated as worth $510— 
I adhere to my long-settled conviction that, 
next to outright and indisputable gambling, the 
hardest (though sometimes the quickest) way 
to obtain gold is to mine for it—that a good 
farmer or mechanic will usually make money 
faster by sticking to his own business than 
by deserting it for gold-digging—and that the 
man who, having failed in some other pur- 
suit, calculates on retrieving his fortunes by 
gold-mining, makes a mistake which he will 
rue to the end of his days.” 





Literary News. 


Magazines Received.— Harpers for July, with its 
pages on pages of fine illustrations and excellent 
reading matter, historical, biographical, literary 
and sentimental. 

The Atlantic Monthly, full of good things as us- 
ual of the more sober, substantial and unillustra 
ted sort. 

Blackwood, the favorite of the foreign reprints 
with its “Luck of Ladysmede,” and many another 
treat to those who are so lucky as to get it. 
Godey, ever brilliant with fashion plates and 
flowery literature. 

The Ladies’ American Magazine, with some showy 
pictures and astonishing efforts in the line of love 
story-telling. 

Merry’s Museum, a charming little picturesque 
pamphlet for;the children. 

Inthe Agricultural and Horticultural line we 
have a new Semi-Monthly published at Baltimore, 
Md., by Sands & Mills, called the Rural Register; 
a large quarto of 16 pages, which promises to do 
good service in the field of progress, 

The California Culturist, vol. 1, No.’s 11 and 12, 
have reached us. Thisis a beautifully printed and 
illustrated monthly, after the type of the Horticul 
turist. Itis published at San Francisco; W. Wads 
worth, Editor and Proprietor. Each number is il 
lustrated with a handsome, colored fruit piece, 
and is filled with matters of interest to the farmer 
and orchardist, Terms $5a year. 

The Horticulturist for July is on hand with its 
valuable contents, and a frontispiece of the Toka 
lon Grape. 

The American Farmer, Baltimore, Md., commen 
ces a new volume this month. 





General News. 


—A frightful accident occurred on the Michigan South - 
ern Railroad, on Monday night the 27th Juue, at a point 
between South Bendand Mishawaka. It was caused by 
heavy storms undermining or loosening an embankment 
of some thirty feet in height, down which the train was 
plunged with all its living freight into the foaming tor- 
rent rushing through the ravine beneath. The extent 
of the loss of human life is not yet fully known, but up 
to this time upwards of forty persons are known to have 
been killed, others have died or are dying from injuries, 
and some still unaccounted for are supposed to have 
been swept off by the flood into the St. Joseph, near 
which the disaster occurred. It was midnight, and the 
terrors of the hour were increased by the darkness, and 
by the storm which was raging at the time. 

—Over three hundred Norwegians passed through 
Detroit on their way to the West,on Tuesday the 28th 
ult, 

—A young man in Illinois died last week from being 
stung by a honey bee. Remedies were applied, but he 
went into convulsions and expired in less than an hour. 

—A severe hail storm passed over Genesee county last 
week, 

—A grand Firemen’s Tournament is to be held at 
Jackson next week. 

—The Literary Adelphi Society of the University of 
Michigan have passed a series of resolutions against the 
admission of girls as students in that institution, 

—The Thermometer stood at 90° in the shade on the 
evening of Tuesday, June 28th, in this city. 


—Our Mississippi valley is destined to become the gar- 
den of the world, bnt a dead weight on its popniation is 
the miasm which engenders billious diseases all over ‘it. 
Could an absolute antidote be found to the malaria which 
exhales from its marshes, it is impossible to over estimate 
the consequences to our prosperity. We congratulate 
our fellow citizens and fellow sufferers around us, on tho 
announcement, important if true, that Dr. J. 0. Aver 
the celebrated medico Chemist of the East, has discover- 
ed just such an antidote—his “ Ague Cure” which is sup- 
plied at a price that can exclude no one from its benefita, 
and that is said to cure Fever and Ague and kindred 
diseases, toa moral certainty.—Family Visitor, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. ? 





Foreign News, 


Biace the grand battle of Magenta, three other 
battles have been fought, each resulting in favor 
of the French and Sardinian arms, The first of 
these was at Malegnano, the second at Canonica, 
and the third between Bergame and the river 

The affair at Malegnano, a town twelve miles 
southeast of Milan, on the road to Lodi, (called by 
the French Marignan,) was fought between the ar- 
mies of Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers on the French 
side, and General Benedek on the Austrian side, 
Napoleon finding that the Austrian army was in 
full retreat toward the Adda, sent Baraguay d’Hil 
liers to cut them off in the direction of Lodi.— 
Gen, Gyulai in turn had sent Gen. Benedek in that 
direction to cover his retreat, and to hold the 
French in check while he crossed the Adda at 
Pizzighettone, on the road to Cremona. Gen. 
Benedek, with 30,000 men, entrenched himself 
strongly at Malegnano, and awaited the French at- 





tack. The combat lasted about nine hours, and 
resulted in the retreat of the Austrians, leaving 














the place in the hands of the French. As at Mon- 
tebello, the latter part of the fight took place in 
the streets of the village. The Austrians barrica- 
ded themselves in the houses, and were dislodged 
by the Zouaves by the bayonet, house by house.-— 
The French bulletin claims not to have had more 
than 15,000 men engaged; but Gen. Forey’s divis- 
ion, which was present and formed the right wing, 
was not called into action. The two divisions en- 
gaged were those of the brave Gen. Bazaine (to 
which the regiment of Zouaves of the Baraguay 
a’Hilliers corps d'armee is attached) and Gen. 
VAmirault, The Austrians lost 1,500 killea and 
wounded, and 1.200 prisoners; the French 800 in 
killed and wounded. In the night a body of 
Croats attempted to take the town from the French, 
but they were surrounded and cut off. 

Canonica, where another of the battles was 
fought, ix a village on the east side of the Adda 
twenty miles northeast of Milan, on the Road te 
Bergamo. To this point the famous General Ur- 
ban, who had been sent to the extermination of 
Garibaldi at Como, had retreated; and here Mar- 
shal Canrobert, sent by Napoleon for the purpose, 
caught up with the retreating General, and offercd 
him battle. A Vienna dispatch says the battle was 
a bloody one, We only know at Paris that Canro- 
bert remained master of the field, and that the 
Austrians retreated in great haste toward Brescia, 

From Como Garibaldi followed Gen. Urban 
nearly to Monza, and thus falling out of the line of 
country for which he had reserved himself the 
conqnest, he abandoned the pursuit, and, striking 
northeast to Brivio, crossed the Adda at that 
point, and on the 8th entered Bergamo without re- 
sistance. The Austrians immediately sent a force 
from Brescia toward Bergamo, either to dislodge 
him from the latter place, or to impede his further 
progress east. Garibaldisent out a portion of his 
force to meet the Austrians, and, after a sharp en- 
gagement, put them to flight. 

The Austrians have placed acorps d'armee at 
Crespino on the Po, near the Adriatic, and another 
on the Adige, between Rovigo and Legnago, to 
prevent a flank movement from Bologna, Piacenza, 
or the Adriatic. The Emperor of Austria has left 
his headquarters at Verona to take command of 
the army in person, with Gen, Hess as Major-Gen- 
eral. A new conscription has been levied in Ause 
tria, which seems to imply that the boast that the 
whole nation was asking to volunteer must have 
been a metaphor, Where the next grand battle 
will be fought it would be difficult to conjecture; 
it is hardly probable, however, that Francis Joseph 
will allow the French and Sardinians to advance 
to the neighborhood of the Mincio without offer- 
ing them resistance. The three monarchs will 
stand in each other’s presence. 

A later dispatch reports the Austrian troops 
moving towards Italy. 

Napoleon demands 100,000 additional men in or- 
der to besiege the fortresses of the Austrians which 
form the historical square between the Mineio and 
Adige. 

The Austrians are said to be preparing at Man- 
tua to attack the allied army. 

The mobilization of the Prussian army, and the 
more hostile attitude which the German Confede- 
ration has assumed, created an uneasiness as te 
the result, a general war being feared. 

Kossuth had passed through France, en route for 
Italy. ° 

Prince Napoleon’s corps had commenced mow 
ing. 

The French fleet in the Adriatic was receiving 
powerfal reinforcements, and was expected to dise 
embark soon between Venice and Trieste. 

The first detachment of the siege flotilla had 
left Toulon for the Adriatic, 

The Sardinian authorities had issued a decree 
opening the ports of Tuscany for the importation 
of breadstaffs. 

The London Times’ Paris correspondent speaks 
of dissatisfaction being manifested by some Itak 
ians at the territorial action of the King of Sar- 
dinia. They protest against his taking possession 
of Lombardy, and ask for a confederation not a 
fusion. 

Le Nord says the second series of operations 
will be simultaneously commenced by sea and land, 
The allied troops will all be put in action te invest 
the Austrian fortresses, 

Prince Napoleon will proceed immediately te 
support the right wing of the French army. 

Klapa, the Hungarian patriot, has issued a proc- 
lamation to the Hungarian soldiers in the Austrian 
army. 

A Polish legion is forming in Haly and a Hun- 
garian one at Genoa. 





[Advertisement.] 
Singer’s Sewing Machines, 
Derrort, June 1st, 1859. 

Mr. Eprror—Permit me to say a few words in favor of 
& very fine Singer, whose acquaintance I made about fif- 
teen months ago, She is not a soprano, but pursues the 
even tenor of her way, and has the faculty of dotting 
down her music with the greatest precision, while she 
sings. She has an iron will, strong, but kept well bal- 
anced by the circle with which she moves, which asso- 
ciation makes her easy and graceful in her behavior. 

She is a delightful and amusing companion, her form 
is distingue, and her complexion copies the Rose and 
the Lily. 

She never gets tight, for this reason, she has a spring 
about her that keeps up the elasticity of her spirits so 
steadily that she needs no sham pain to make the thread 
of life run in an easy manner, She produces harmony 
by adding greatly to the happiness of the family where 
she takes the form of a Sewing Machine, to prove which 
I remark, that last summer I made (and I am an old 
lady) twenty-ong shirts, and when J put my foot doun 
and conquered her iron will, she sewed all the sleeves and 
gathers in and left nothing to finish by hand but the but- 
ton holes. 

There has been a great deal said about threading the 
needle of the Machine being so complicated; it can be 
learned in five minutes, and- wher you take it into con- 
sideration that your thread never breaks, unles there isa 
knot in it, itis not at all troublesome, When Solomon 
said, *I have seen an end to all perfection,” he had 
not seen “Singer's Family Sewing Machine.” 

Permit me to recommend them most decidedly to all 
who need a machine—those for fifty dollars, and those 
for seventy-five, which sew cotton of 156, and coarse 
also. One thing, I know, if they get “Letter A,” they 
will not “Letter B,” (let her be,) the letter I have, and 
she isacharm. I hem nicely without the hemmer, 3s 
well ag with it, And here I would remark that this com- 
munication is sent at my own instance, on reading & nos 
tice of these machines in your paper, of which Iam 
daily reader, and not by any request of its respectable 
agent, Mr. Porter, MRS. L G. DUFFIELD, Detroit, 

—Detrott Daily Advertiser. 
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The HRousehoid. 


** She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
éateth not the bread of idleness.” PROVERBS. 
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INVOCATION TO THE SUMMER RAIN. 


BY W. 0. BENNETT, 
O, gentle, gentle Summer rain, 
Let not the silver lily pine, 
The droopiug lily piue in vain 
To feel that dewy touch of thine— 
To drink thy freshness once again, 
O, gentle, gentle Summer rain. 


In heat the landscape quivering lies, 
The cattle pant beneath the tree; 

Through parching air and purple skies 
The earth looks up in vain for thee; 

For thee, for thee, it looks in vain, 

O, gentle, gentle Summer rain. 


Come thou, and brim the meadow streams, 
And soften all the hills with mist: 
O, falling dew, from burning dreams 
By thee shall herb and flower be kissed : 
And earth shall bless thee yet again, 
O, gentle, gentle Summer rain. 





LITTLE DANDELION. 


BY HULEN L. BOSTWICK. 
Gay little Dandelion lights up the meads, 
Swings on her slender fvot, telleth her beads: 
Lists to the robin’s note, poured from above: 
Wise little Dandelion cares not for love. 


Cold lie the daisy banks, clad but in green, 
Where in the Mays agone, bright hues were seen, 
Wild pinks are slumbering, violets delay— 

True little Dandelion greeteth the May. 


Brave little Dandelion! Fast falls the snow, 
Bending the daffodil’s haughty head low, 
Under that fleecy tent, careless of cold, 
Blith little Dandelion counteth her gold. 


Meek little Dandelion groweth more fair, 

Till dries the amber dew out from her hair, 
High rides the thirsty sun, fiercely and high— 
Faint little Dandelion closeth her eye! 


Pale little Dandelion, in her white shroud, 
Heareth the angel Breeze call from the cloud! 
Tiny plumes fluttering, make no delay 

Little winged Dandelion soareth away! 





Taste in Dress. 

“I wish every fashionable Magazine was 
burned up, and that another word about the 
fashions might never be published as long as 
there are women’s heads to be turned by 
them,” said Mr. Smith, tossing from him a 
paper containing an announcement of the 
latest styles for June. “Now for my 
girls tow frocks and cowhide shoes and calico 
sunbonnets are good enough; such things 
were good enough for their grandmothers, 
and I don’t see as women are any better now 
than they were in old times. But here Ann 
and Fanny and Nellie must each have a new 
Sunday bonnet every year, sometimes twice a 
year, their feet are too tender to wear such 
shoes as my grandmother wore, and they 
have at least three or four gowns a-piece— 
calico, and check stuff, and I don’t know what 
else, only I do know that they all cost money, 
and that it all comes of the papers printing 
so much about the fashions. Such things 
never got about amongst common work folks 
in my young days.” 

That is all very true, Mr. Smith; and we 
could name several other things that “ cost 
you money, that come of being printed in 
the papers, and tha! did not get about among 
common folks in your young days,” Look at 
your improved plows and harrows, your horse 
rakes and cultivators, your reapers and mow- 
ersand threshers. Did your grandfather have 
these tools on his farm? Did you read about 
them in the newspapers, or see them in the 
fields when you were young? Then why do 
you have them now? If old ways are best, 
why depart from them? If you have enume- 
rated the extent of your daughters’ extrava- 
gance, surely they have not gone beyond 
what you, with your improved means of farm- 
ing can afford them. It should be a father’s 
pride to see his children not only comfortably 
but neatly and tastefully dressed, No parent 
should wish to deprive his daughters of the 
means of exercising those womanly instincts 
of taste in dress, which, if governed by reason 
and judgment, elevate the mind, improve the 
manners, and impart a lady-like grace to the 
hardest working girls of the humblest farm 
house in the country. A woman’s dress has 
a great influence on her manners, on her con- 
fidence in herself and on all associated with 
her. A slattern can neither respect herself 
nor command the respect of others. We 
would not advocate extravagance, nor encour- 

age a disposition to dress for show, but we 
do think so long as Mr. Smith reads the papers 
to discover what new invention there may be 
either in tools to work with or the manner of 
working, to make money easy and keep his 
farm in better order than his neighbors, so 
long his daughters have a right ‘to endeavor 
by all reasonable moans to have the house 
and their own appearance keep pace with the 
condition and improvement of things without. 
If a farmer:-would advance in the world he 
‘ust keep his family with him. He cannot 
getralong without knowing how. other mon 
are doing, so that he may gain knowledge of 


them, or try his skill with theirs, and thus 
by emulation and comparison improve and 
advance. Neither can Nellie and Ann and 
Fanny, without education in some way, judge 
of what is most fitting for their improvement, 
or know whether they are keeping up with 
the world in the make of their “calicos and 
check stuffs.” 

The great trouble among girls of this class 
is that there is too little education in the mat- 
ter of taste in dress. They go to a store 
with no idea of what color or pattern they 
want, the persuasive clerk prevails on them 
to take whatever he is most anxious to sell 5 
if he tells them it is “all the fashion,” that 
is a qualification which covers all incongrui- 
ties of style or color, and the purchase is made 
without a thought of whether it will be suita- 
ble or becoming. If they go into a milliner’s 
or dress maker's shop, not understanding what 
they want, but ready to take what is urged 
upon them, they are as likely to be imposed 
upon as any way, and many very probably 
pay a round price for patterns as unsala’ le in 
town as they are unsuitable to the country.— 
We believe that taste in dress should be culti- 
vated much more than it usually is among 
girls; that they should not only have an 
idea of the material and style of make most 
proper for them, but that they should know 
something about the philosophy of the har- 
mony of colors. No doubt Mr. Smith has 
very often been shocked at what seemed to 
him extravagance, when in reality it was only 
an extraordinary display of colorsin the dress 
patterns and bonnet trimmings of his daugh- 
ters. If they had educated taste they would 
have chosen such styles and colors as were 
most becoming to their forms and complex- 
ions, and might, perhaps, have spent much 
more money without exciting their fath- 
er’s anger. Asit is, when he sees Ann, who 
is very tall and thin, come out in her striped 
calico, and Nellie, who is fat and dumpy, in 
checks broad enough for window-sash, he 
knows they do not look right, something is the 
matter, but what he cannot tell, and so lays it 
all to the fashions. Educate them more, Mr. 
Smith, or rather give them a chance to edu- 
cate themselves in these matters, and instead 
of offending you by their want of taste they 
will please and charm you by the neatness, 
modesty and economy of their dress. We 
do not intend the Farmer to be a medium for 
publishing all the fashionable follies milliners 
may invent for silly women to display, but we 
mean to give from time to time such accounts 
of changes in costume as may be of interest 
and may keep our readers informed of some 
of the ways of the fashionable world, not 
enough, however, we hope, to cause any seri- 
ous alarm to Mr. Smith, We wish to help 
him. 

In another column will be found an article 
containing some useful suggestions in regard 
to choosing colors suitable to different com- 
plexions, Also an extract from the Attantic 
Monthly, showing that gentlemen in cities are 
subject to the came annoyances as those com- 
plained of by Mr. Smith, and from the same 
cause, want of true taste in the art of dress. 





Street Dresses. 


Oliver Wendell Homes thus discourses in 
the Atlantic Monthly on the subject of ladies’ 
dresses: 

“Our landlady’s daughter is a young lady 
of some pretensions to gentility. She wears 
her bonnet well back on her head, which is 
known by allto be a mark of high breeding. 
She wears her trains very long, as the great 
ladies doin Europe. To be sure, their dresses 
are so made only tosweep the tapestried floors 
of chateaux and palaces; as those odious ar. 
istocrats of the other side do not go draggling 
through the mud in silks and satins, but, for- 
sooth, must-ride in coaches when they are in 
fulldress, It is true, that,considering various 
habits of the American people, also the little 
accidents which the best-kept sidewalks are 
liable to, a lady who has swept a mile of them 
is not exactly in such a condition that one 
would care to be her neighbor. But then 
there is no need of being so bard on these 
slight weaknesses of the poor, dear women as 
our little deformed gentleman was the other 
day. 

* ©. There are no such women as the 
Boston Women, Sir,—he said. Forty-two 
degrees, north latitude, Rome, Sir, Boston, 
Sir! They had grand women in old Rome, 
Sir,—and the women bore such men-children 
as never the world saw before. And so it 
was here, Sir. I tell you, the revolution the 
Boston boys started had to run in woman’s 





milk before it ran in man’s blood, Sir ! 

“But confound the make-believe women 
we have turned loose in our streets |—where 
do they come from? Not outjof Boston par- 
lors, I trust. Why, there isn’t a beast or a 
bird that would drag its tail through the 
dirt in the way these creatures do their 
dresses. Because a queen or a duchess 


wears long robes on great occasions, a maid- 
of-all-work or a factory-girl thinks she must 
make herself a nuisance by trailing through 
the street, picking up and carrying about 
with her ——— pah ! that’s what I call getting 
vulgarity into your bones and marrow. Ma- 
king believe be what you are not is the es- 
sence of vulgarity. Show over dirt is the 
one attribute of vulgar people. If any man 
can walk behind one of these women and see 
what she rakes up as she gocs, and not feel 
squeamish, he has got a tough stomach. I 
wouldn’t let one of ’em into my room with. 
out serving ’em as David served Saul at the 
cave in the wilderness,—cut off his skirts, 
Sir ! cut off his skirts ! 

“TI suggested, that I had seen some pretty 
stylish ladies who offended in the way he con- 
demned. 

“ Stylish women, I don’t doub’t,—said the 
little gentleman. Don’t tell me that a true 
lady ever sacrifices the duty of keeping all 
about her sweet and clean to the wish of 
making a vulgar show. I won't believe it of 
alady. There are some things that no fash- 
ion has any right to touch, and cleanliness is 
one of those things. If a woman wishes to 
show that her husband or her father has got 
money, which she wants and means to spend, 
but doesn’t know how, let her buy a yard or 
two of silk and pin it to her dress when she 
goes out to walk, but let her unpin it before 
she goes into the house ;— there may be poor 
women that will think it worth disinfecting.—- 
It isan insult to a respectable laundress to 
carry such things into a house for her to deal 
with. I don’t like the Bloomers any too well 
—in fact, I never saw but one, and she—or 
he, or it—had a’ mob of boys after her, or 
whatever you call the creature, as if she had 
been a 

“ The little gentleman stopped short.” 








RECOLLECTIONS OF IRELAND. 


PREPARED FOR THE YOUTHFUL READERS OF THE MICHI- 
GAN FARMER: BY SLOW JAMIE. 


NUMBER FOUR. 


Would you believe it? I went to school 
nearly a year and a half before I could read, 
During that time, however, I learned a great 
deal, although not at school. No more,I 
suppose, than many of my young readers 
have learned in less time. Still I repeat it 
I learned a great deal. I corrected wrong 
impressions; I learned new words; and I 
gained fresh ideas. Wrong views of things 
manifest themselves, especially in dreams.— 
I dreamed one time that we had a kitten 
cooked for dinner, and that it ate very well. 
Another time I thought I heard an old horse 
whistling the Boyne-water with great hilar- 
ity,as he trudged along at the plow. And in 
a third dream, I thought a goat belonging to 
one of our neighbors, called out to me, “I'll 
hook you.” When I scampered off home, I 
looked back and saw her laughing at me. I 
considered these things at the time as neither 
strange nor incongruous. Instead, I regard- 
ed them at the time as real transactions, not 
understanding the nature of dreams. But 
by degrees experience taught me that we did 
not eat cats, unless other meat was very 
scarce, that horses never whistled, that gvats 
neither laughed nor joked. 

To understand the meaning of words is no 
small part of a child’s education. I remem- 
ber well the first time I noticed the word ap- 
petite. I inquired what it meant, ‘“ When ye 
want to eat,” said my mother, “that is appe- 
tite.” When my brother William came into 
the house I asked him if he knew what appe- 
tite meant. He said “no,” and I told him.— 
“But do you know what circumference means,” 
said he. “No,” said I. ‘“ Well,” said he, “It 
means all around a thing” He had got one 
word and I had got another, and by exchang- 
ing them each had two. The first bird’s nest 
Iever saw was found by some naughty boy 
who carried away the young. When I asked 
my brother Hugh to take me to it again, he 
told me it was robbed. “ Robbed. What is 
that?” “Oh, somebody has taken away the 
young birds,” I insisted on seeing the empty 
nest, and cried to see that the little birds 
were gone. But I never forgot the meaning 
of the word, rob. 

The school teacher used to say, when scold- 
ing the troublesome seholars, “For one frac- 
tion I would flog you.” And if my memory 
serves me right, he sometimes said a half frac- 
tion. Iasked William how much a fraction 
was. He said it was half a farthing, Of 
course he was only guessing at it. Still, it 
was a natural conjecture, for he knew it was 
intended for something very trifling, and as 
one penny contained two ha’pennies, and one 
ha’penny contained two farthings, it was very 
natural to suppose that two fractions made a 
farthing. 

But the gathering of ideas was a more 
business than learning words to communicate 
them. It is well enough to have a handsome 





into it. So with thoughts. A's Ireland has 
always been noted for the manufacture of lin- 
en, this was one of the first things that drew 
my attention. I have already noticed the 
bleach-greens along the river Bann. My 
father generally kept three looms going, and I 
used to go into the weave shop every day, to 
listen to the weavers’ songs, and watch their 
work. ‘Thread after thread, thread after 
thread, by a process slow but sure, would 
soon work up an inch or two. Then they 
would take their polishing stone, rub the 
cloth off smooth, and at it again. In ordina- 
ry linen, a good weaver would turn off four 
yards in a day, but in the finest fabric it took 
a weaver very busy to do a yard ina day. 
There was also a Lilliputian weaver, to 
whom Tom Thumb would bea giaat, who set 
up his establishment in my father’s shop. He 
never asked permission, yet I believe he was 
entirely we'come. I watched him with as- 
tonishment and delight. His quick move- 
ments, the fineness of his web, and the ingen- 
ious little bunk where he slept close beside 
his work, all excited my euriosity. I asked 
my father how he could peel his praties when 
his fingers were so wee. To my astonish. 
ment, I learned that the little gentleman was 
too proud to eat potatoes at all. He caught 
flies, and feasted on them. These were his 
meat, his potatoes and his whisky. 
In the kitchen, as well as the weave-shop, 
I found amusement and instruction. My pa- 
rents, although poor, kept two pianos, and 
my mother wasan excellent performer. From 
morning till noon, from noon till night, the 
music was unceasing. She had a great variety 
of sougs, yet she played but a single tune on 
the instrument. When the sailor gives a 
song, he stops his yarn, but whether she sung 
or was silent, she always spun her yarn. 
In the barn, I watched the hecklers,as they 
dressed the flax on their loud sounding heck- 
les. In the field, I watched the laborers as 
they pulled the flax, watered it, and spread it 
out to dry. And last of all, I got once to 
the scutch-mill, and saw the scutchers envel- 
oped in dust, stick the handfuls of stalks in- 
to the mill, and bring it out in a few seconds, 
soft and pliant flax. This was, to me, the 
strangest part of the whole process. 
The use of a gun was another rich source 
of thought. Like another of my wise coun- 
trymen, I was early impressed with the idea 
that a gun was dangerous loaded or unloaded; 
in which opinion I was not far wrong. I 
was three years old when I saw my father 
shoot some crows in a barley field. My idea 
was that the blaze produced a violent vibra- 
tion in the barley, which extended as far as 
the crows, aud killed them. But some time 
after he shot a cross dog we had, which had 
bitten a neighbor woman severely. He 
pointe? the gun at the dog, and fired. The 
blaze did not reach the dog, yet he fell and 
bled. I was now at a complete loss, but said 
nothing to any one, and remained perplexed. 
A long time after that, a large boy named 
John Stranaghan, made a little gun of elder. 
He loaded it, stuck a burning stick into the 
touchhole, and fired it off. This seemed per- 
fectly simple. I watched them loading a 
large gun, asked questions and found that the 
blaze pushed out the ball, and felt that I had 
made a great discovery; and so Thad. I 
have written this paper that when you see any 
machinery you may observe it well, and ask 
questions, when you think those questions 
will not be troublesome. Always be ready to 
apswer any questions put by those who are 
younger too. 








Household Varieties. 


AN ODE TO LAMB. 
Hind quarters of the type of innocence, 
Whether with peas and mint I must dispense, 
Or go the twain—blaspheming the expense— 
And thus enjoy thee in the fullest sense— 
That is the question, 


Rear seetion of young mutton—tender food— 

Just in the dawn of grass fed juicy-hood— 

Dainties like thee should not be served up nude, 

But graced with all the trimmings understood, 
To help digestion. 


Then boil the peas—the fragrant mint prepare— 
Be thou, prime joint! not vyerdune—nor rare— 
Concoct the gravy with exceeding care— 
When all is ready, serve~I shall be there— 

I always am! 


Incipient sheep’s meat—when on thee I dine, 

Hot be the plate, and icy cold the wine— 

Three slices midway of the leg be mine— 

Then put the rest: away—for very fine 

Is cold roast lamb! 

Je Mr, Backus, a mute, editor of the Canajo- 
haftie Radaii, opens his ed torial columns on 
Thursday with this touching: obituary: “We 
cannot this week fill our usual columa—every 
time hitherto that we have sat in the old place, to 
the now regular recurring duty, we have had dear 
little fingers rambling along our knees, or making 
stray snatches at, the paper. A little face, all lit 
with happy eyes, bo-peeping into ours. A little 
head, nodding as it shook its curls, a mock ‘by by, 
papa,’ and turning back again to the sweet child 
ish teasing. But now, alas! the little fingers are 
no longer here. The little eyes are dim with a 
diainess that shall never know the old lustre again, 
and the little curls are yonder, beneath the sod 





purse, but better to have the money te put 
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Mary’s Married Life. 


CHAPTER Y, 


It was a slow, toilsome, Wwearying journey. 
The first thirty miles was through a wet, hay- 
ily-timbered swamp, where for hours together 
the oxen waded through mud and water, 
dragging the creaking wagons after them. At 
noon, the travelers sought a dry, grassy 
mound on the bank of a little creek that 
crossed the road; here their provision chest 
was opened, and they partook of their first 
dinner in the woods under thé shadow of an 
old oak, whoso gnarled roots, stretching to- 
ward the stream, raised the soft turf into 
ridges which served for seats, At night they 
stopped where sunset overtook them, scarcely 
thirty miles from where they started in the 
morning. After a quiet night’s rest at the 
village hotel on the banks of the Huron, they 
want on refreshed and hopeful, rejoicing that 
they were safely past so many perils, and so 
much nearer their journey’s end. The second 
day they went over a rougher road, less 
traveled, and frequently obstructed by stumps 
and roots of trees, and the deep gullies which 
the rains had made among the stone boulders 
projecting from the many ridges of sand hills 
that crossed their way. When the mother 
and children were weary with the jolting of 
the wagon, they would walk beside it, and 
amuse themselves with gathering flowers and 
watching the birds and squirrels in the forest 
around them, Settlements were less and less 
frequent as they went on; the third and fourth 
days passed with little change, except, per- 
haps, that the solitnde of the wilderness seem- 
ed more oppressive. Towards the evening 
of the fifth, poor Mary felt quite overworn 
with fatigue and anxiety for her children, who 
were evidently drooping under this protracted 
journey. They had been assured that they 
would reach C—— before dark. It was 
near night, but as yet there were no signs of 
a human habitation, and had not been for 
miles past. The road, however had become 
more level, and the weary travelers, yielding 
to their exhaustion and the monotonous moe 
tion of the slowly moving wagons, had fallen 
asleep. The mother had placed a folded 
shawl on the trunk next which she sat; her 
head reasted upon that for a pillow; one arm 
was thrown protectingly over her eldest 
daughter, Rebecca, a fragile looking child of 
seven years, who lay on her lap, and the other 
was drawn closely around the little Emma, 
now in her fifth year, whose head was press- 
ed against her bosom, 

The loud “ whoa” of the driver who had 
been walking beside his team, the sudden 
stopping of the wagon, and a confused sound 
of voices around them, aroused the sleepers. 
Mary looked up. They were evidently in the 
village, for here and there were dim lights 
gleaming through the darkness from low 
dwellings, and close at her right hand was a 
long, double log house with a wide porch 
running along the whole front. Under this 
porch-roof sat and stood about a dozen men, 
among whom, by the light from the open 
door, Mrs. Freeland discovered her husband. 
The childreu also saw him; and calling out 
“Papa!” would have sprung into his arms 
with kisses and caresses, but he took them 
quietly though firmly from the wagon, and set 
them down on the ground without a kiss or 
smile of welcome, and proceeded to help 
their mother out, only remarking that a wagon 
was a very proper place to sleep in, especial- 
ly on the public road, and it was well that she 
had such confidence in the teamsters.” 

Poor Mary said nothing. She only kissed 

her husband’s hand as it passed near her lips 
when he lifted her to the ground, then with 
her two little ones followed him into the 
nouse. There was ne warmth, no welcome, 
no hope in such a meeting, and in spite of the 
wife’s efforts to be cheerful, there was a too 
evident depression of spirits, a too frequent 
starting of unbidden tears. The wearied 
children clung to her, she put off their cloaks, 
kissed the'r little cheeks while her own were 
wet with tears which she would not let her 
husband see, told them that this was to be 
their home till a house could be built on their 
new farm, and promised that if the morning 
were fair they would walk out and see the 
farm and find if any flowers were growing 
there. 

“You will find it altogether too new for any 
practical purposes at present,” said her hus- 
band. “Ihavechanged my mind about set- 
tling here since I wrote to you, but we will 

talk about that to-morrow. Tl go and see’ 
that the landlady has supper for you, and 

then you had better go to bed. I shall he 

out till very late,as I have business which 

will keep me away, but you'll see me again in 

the morning.” 

With these words, spoken in the most in- 

different tone, Doctor Freeland left the room. 

A sharp pain, as of a death pang, went 





glimmering white tombstones.”’, 


through the wife's heart. How powerless she 
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felt, how desolate and wretched seemed her 
lot. With the misery of the past few years 
came up in contrast the peaceful quiet 
of her girlhood’s life; the blinding tears that 
filled her eyes and ran over her pale cheeks 
were a relief to the weight that was pressing 
upon her heart, and she let them flow fora 
few moments quietly ; but the little ones were 
clinging to her in strange alarm ; it would not 
do to give way to selfish grief now, she had 
borne up so far, she would struggle on—hope 
a little longer, it seemed very dark, but per- 
haps the dawn was near. She wiped away 
the tears, it was hard to keep them back, but 
fortunately the mistress of the inn opened the 
door at that moment to. call her guests to 
supper. She was a kindly-looking woman, 
though somewhat rough, appearing as if much 
used to hard labor; and exposure to wind 
and sunshine had tanned and roughened her 
naturally fair complexion till it resembled 
more an Indian’s than a white woman's, But 
her voice was pleasant, the supper she had 
prepared was clean and wholesome, and her 
weary guests were in no mood for finding 
fault with appearances. The meal passed 
quietly and sadly ecough, Mrs. Freeland ans. 
wering the few questions of the hostess in re- 
gard to the road, the distance they had come, 
and the accommodations by the way, adding 
as she rose from the table, 

“I hope my husband has made arrange- 
ments with you for us to stay here a day or 
two before going to our own home. Both the 
children and I need rest. My little girls were 
hardly strong enough for such a journey, and 
I shall feel better able to unpack and ar- 
range—” 

«Q, ma’am,” iuterrupted the landlady, 
“you'll have plenty of time to rest, and won't 
be troubled with unpacking very soon, I guess. 
I heard the Doctor say to Martin, that’s my 
husband, that he should hire you boarded 
here fora month, and maybe longer. He’s 
going away with Beaman soon, and don’t lay 
out to be back before the last of July. Be- 
sides, there ain’t the first stick cut towards 
building a house on your place, and such a 
wild, fever’n-ager sort of a place as it is when 
you get to it, I don’t think either you or these 
blessed little dears would stand it long if they 
should go there to live,” she said, tenderly 
stroking the children’s heads as she lifted 
them from their chairs. 

Mary Freeland felt. a shudder run through 
her frame at the mention of the name of 
Beaman. She had heard it before, in her na- 
tive town, and the man who bore it was an 
associate of gamblers ond drunkards, It was 
possible this might not be the same, but she 
was too much disheartened to make any in- 
quiries, and. soon retired with her litttle ones, 
to find what repose she could in a restless 
troubled sleep. 

The next morning, Mrs. Martin informed 
Mary that the Doctor and Mr. Beaman had 
been there before daylight; that Beaman had 
returned unexpectedly, and that both were 
obliged to leave immediately on some urgent 
business, which they said would probably de- 
tain them a month. The Doctor left word 
for his family to remain where they were till 
his return, giving Mr. Martin a mortgage on 
his household goods to secure him for their 
board, 

( To be continued.) 





Choosing Colors. 

In choosing colors for articles of dress, re- 
gard must be had.to the color of the hair 
and the complexion of the wearer. A work 
has recently been published, entitled “The 
Laws of Contrast,” in which the following 
useful hints are given : 

“ Rose-red cannot be put in contrast with 
even the rosiest complexions without causing 
them to lose some of their freshness. Rosc- 
red, maroon, and light crimson have the se« 
rious disadvantage of rendering the com- 
plexion more or less green. This is shown in 
the following experiments. Place two sheets 
ot paper of either of the above colors beside 
two sheets of flesh colored paper, when it 
will be see how much they are mutually in- 
jured, the lighter becoming greenish, and the 
darker rather of a violet hue. By substitut- 
ing light green for the red, we shall find them 
mutually heightened and improved. The 
height of tone of the green influences 
the result; a very deep green, acting by con- 
trast of tone, so enfeebles the complexion, 
that the slight contrast of its colors will be 
inappreciable; a deep red, by contrast of 
analogy, blanches the complexion. It is nec- 
essary, then, to separate the rose from the 
skin, in some manner; and the simplest man- 
ner of doing this, is to edge the draperies with 
@ border of tulle, which produces the effect 
of gray by the mixture of white threads, 
which refiect light, and. the interstices, which 
abserb it; there is also a mixture of light and 
shade, which recalls the effect of gray, like 
the effect of a casement window viewed at a 


great distance. Dark red is less objectionable 
for certain complexions than rose red, be- 
cause, being higher than the latter, it tends to 
give whiteness to them in consequence of 
contrast. of tone. 

Delicate green, is, on the contrary, favora- 
ble to all fair complexions which are deficient 
in rose, and which may have more imparted 
to them without disadvantage. But it is not 
as favorable to complexions that are more red 
than rosy; nor to those that have a tint of 
orange mixed with brown, because the red 
they add to this tint will be of a brick-red 
hue. In the latter case a dark green will be 
less objectionable than a delicate green, 
Yellow imparts violet to a fair skin, and in 
this view it is less favorable than the delicate 
green. To those skins which are more yellow 
than orange it imparts white; but this com- 
bination is very dull and heavy for a fair com- 
plexion. When the skin is tinted more with 
orange than with yellow, we can make it rosy 
by neutralizing the yellow. It produces this 
effect upon the black-haired type, and it is 
thus that it suits brunettes. 

Violet, the complementary of yellow, pro- 
duces contrary effects; thus it imparts some 
greenish-yellow to fair complexions. It aug- 
ments the yellow tint of yellow and orange 
skins. The little blue there may be in a 
complexion it makes green-violet. This, then, 
is one of the least favorable colors to the 
skin, at least when it is not sufficiently deep 
to whiten the skin by contrasts of tone. 

Blue imparts orange, which combines fa- 
vorably with white, and the light flesh tints 
of fair complexions, which have already a 
more or less determined tint of this color.— 
Blue is thus suitable to most blondes, and in 
this case justifies its reputation. It will not 
suit brunettes, since they have already too 
much of orange. 

Orange is too brilliant to be elegant: it 
makes fair complexions blue, whitens those 
which have an orange tint, and gives a green 
hue to those of a yellow tint. 

Lustreless white, such as cambric muslin, 
assorts well with a fresh complexion, of which 
it relieves the rose color; but is unsuitable 
to complexions which have a disagreeable 
tint, because white always exalts all colors by 
raising their tone; consequently it is unsuit- 
able to those skins which, without having 
this disagreeable tint, very nearly approach it. 

Very light white draperies, such as muslin 
or lace, appear more gray than white. We 
must thus regard every white drapery which 
allows the light to pass through its interstices, 


the surface opposed to that which receives 
incident light. 

Black draperies, by lowering the tone of 
the colors with which they are in juxtaposi- 
tion, whiten the skin; but if the vermillion or 
rosy parts are somewhat distant from the 
drapery, it will follow that, although lowered 
in tone, they appear relatively to the white 
parts of the skin contiguous to the same 
drapery redder than if not contiguous to the 
black.” 








Household Recipes, 





Currant Jelly. 

Pick fine red, but long ripe, currants from the 
stems ; bruise them, and strain the juice from a 
quart at a time through thin muslin; wring it 
gently, to get all the liquid; put a pound of white 
sugar to each pound of juice; stir it until it is all 
dissolved; set it over a gentle fire; let it become 
hot, and boil for fifteen minutes; then try it by 
taking a spoonfull into a saucer; when cold, if it 
is not quite firm enough, boil it for a few minutes 
longer; strain it into small white jars or glass 
tumblers; when cold, cover with tissue-paper as 
directed. Glass should be tempered by keeping it 
in warm water for a short time before pouring any 
hot liquid into it; otherwise it will crack, 

To make currant jelly without boiling, press the 
juice from the currants and strain it; to every pint 
put a pound of fine white sugar; mix them together 
until the sugar is dissolved; then put it in jars, 
seal them, and expose them to a hot sun for two 
or three days.— Germantown Telegraph, 

Scouring Knives, 

A small, clean potato, with the end cut off, is a 
very convenient medium of applying brick-dust 
to knives, keeping it about the right moisture, 
while the juice of the potato assists in removing 
stains from the surface. We can get a better pol- 
ish by this method than by any other we have tried 
and with less labor.—Aréisan. 





Charade, 
When Flora with a lavish hand 
Has decked the garden, wood and fields; 
On breezes soft and zephyrs bland, 
My first a fragrant odor yields, 


All druggists and perfumers keep me 

And of sweet odors, most ladies like me best ; 
But my name was never known to be 

Until I had been expressed. 


My second exists through all the land 
Wherever human foot hath trod; 

On ocean's tide, in forests grand, 

In every city town and ward, 


My whole a beauteons thing indeed, 
Adorns the rich man’s hall ; 

But those poor folks who stand in need, 
Do not have this beautiful thing at all. 


Ji, W Ez 
Plymouth, June 16, 1859. 





and which is only apparent to the eyes by Apr 





GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York, 
143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 

A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 
This machine sews from two —— as purchased from 
the stora, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-needle, asis required by other machines, It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 
ifshe works for one cent an hour. Send for a Circular. 


WHEELER & WILSOW's 
IMPROVED 
SEWING MACHINES. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Particular attention is invited to the 
NEW STYLE AT $50.00. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 


L. D. & MH. €. GRIGGES, 


GENERAL AGENTS for Michigan and Western 

New York. 
145 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 

GOOD NEWS.—A reduction in the prices of Sewing 
Machines is announced in our a vertizing columns.— 
Their utility is established beyond question, and at the 

resent prices we see no reason why they should not be 
ound, as they ought to be, in every household. Several 
varieties are manufactnred, ted to various purposes. 
So far as public opinion has been formed and uttered, the 

reference is emphatically accorded to the Wheeler and 
Wilson machine for family use, and for manufactures in 
the same range of purpose and material. During the 
present autumn the trials have been numerous, and all 
the patents of any pretension have brought fairly into 
competition. In every case, the Wheeler & Wilson ma- 
chine has won the highest premium. We may instance 
the State Fair of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Wisconsin, A 6 tar Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri and California, and the Fairs 
in Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Beltimore, Richmond, 
and San Fransisco. At the Fair of the St. Louis Mechan- 
ical &ssociation, the Examining Committee was compos- 
ed of twenty-five Ladies of the highest social standing, 
who, without a dissenting voice, awarded for the Wheel- 
er & Wilson Machine, the highost only premium, a Silver 
Pitcher, valued at $75. If these facts do not establish a 
reputation, we know not what can.—Christian Advocate 
and Journal, 


SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 
$50! $75! SLEO! $125! 


For Families and Tailors, 


ND ALL MANUFACTURING purposes, these 
machines are unequalled. They are more durable, 
capable of doing a greater variety of work, and of earn- 
ing more money than-any other ; 
MACHINE IN THE MARKET, 
And for family use there are none that can exvel our 
machines for service or in beauty of appearance. Call 
examine them at 
133 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
27-8w WILLIAM PORTER, Agent. 


PENFIELD’S 
SEED STORE 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


No. 103 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
W. 8. PENFIELD, Agent. E. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 

















Having purchased the above ESTABLISHMENT and 
maneueelt the STOCK, I will sell 
CHEAP FOR CASH 
Every variety of FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS, 
FARMING IMPLEMENTS, STOVES, TIN and COP- 
PER WARE, &c., some of which are as follows: 


Axes. Hooks, Hasps, and Staples. 
Axe Helves. Hatchets., ‘ 
Apple Pickers. Hedge Shears, 

le Parers. Ice Cream Freezers. 


Agricultural Furnaces. 
Barn Door Rollers, 
Bush Hooks. 


Knives and Forks. 
Carving Knives and Steels. 
Jack-Knives. 


Bush Scythes, Pruning Knives, 

Bog Hoes, Lamps. 

Bark Mills. Lanterns, 

Bull Rings. Mowing Machines, for 1 or 


Buck Saws and Frames, 2 horses, (Ketchum’s pa- 
Baskets, (splint) from 134) tent improved,) light, 
peck to 2 bushels. _ strong, unequaled. 
Baskets, (Patent, iron-rivet-| Meat Cutters,(for Sausages.) 
ed,) from 3¥ to 2 bushels.| Mop-Sticks and Trons, 
Butter Stamps. Mouse and Rat Traps. 
Cultivators, (Large) Nails, (cut and wrought.) 
Corn Cultivators, with wheel/Ox-Yokes and Bows. 
Cultivator Teeth. gs Bow Pins. 
Carrot Weeder, (Horse.) _|Ox Balls, (brass, for horns.) 
Corn Plantersand Seed Drill Ox Ties, (chain.) 
eens & Co. patent,) for| Plow Points, &e. 

Torse. PLOWS.—Starbuck’s “Tro- 
Corn Planters, (hand.) jan,” 2 sizes, No. 4 and 5. 
Corn Cutters, Starbuck’s “ Peekskill,” 6 
Corn Shellers. sizes, 7 





Cradles and Scythes. Nourse, Mason & Co.’s “ Ea- 
Churns, (thermometer or| gle,” 4 sizes. 

ash.) Nourse, Mason and Co.’s 
Cheese Presses. “Stubble Plow,” 7 sizes. 
Cheese Tubs, (tin.) Steel Plows. 


Cider Mills. 

Coffee Mills. 
Cooking Scales. 
Cow Bells. 

Corn and Cob Mills. 
Curry Combs. 


Subsoil Plows. 

Double Mold-board Corn 
Plows. 

Side Hill Plows. 

Pump Reel, Curbs, galvan- 
ized iron tube and chain. 


Carpet Tacks, Pumps, hae 4 

Corn Poppers. Potatoe Hooks, 

Clothes Pins, Pruning Sagv and Chisels. 
Coal Ho Pots and Kettles, (all sizes.) 
Chains. Pepper Mills. 





Drain Tile, 8, 4, and 5 inch.) Road Serapers. 
Dog, (or Sheep,) powers for Root Pullers, 

churning. Rakes, (hay, garden and 
Dish Cloth Holders. cranberry, 

Elevator Buckets. Straw Cutting Boxes, 12 
Forks, (hay or manure,) 2| sizes from 1 to 12 knives, 
to § tines. (hand and horse power.) 
Fanning Mills, (Grant’s.) | Seed Drills, (horse or hand.) 

Flat- Iron Stands. Scythes and Sickles, 
Fruit Cans, (tin, stone or Scythe and Whet Stones. 

glass.) Saws, (hand or circular.) 
Field and Garden Rollers. |Saw Setts and Files. 
Grind Stones. 


Shovels & Spades,(all kinds) 
Grind Stone Hangings. Sheep Shears, 
Gate Hinges,large and small/Spring Balances. 





Gimblets, (all sizes.) Sugar Boxes. 

Grub Hoes. Sausage Stuffers. 

Garden Hoes. Square Cook Stoues. 
Garden Syringes, Elevated oven Cook Stoves. 


Horse Powers, Threshers|Sheet Iron Parlor Stoves. 
and Separators. Hall Stoves, &c. 

Emery Co.’s patent Sor) Tranepeanting Trowels and 
one or two horses, also,! Forks, 
saws and savy attachment.) Tin Ware, (all kinds.) 

Hoes, all kinds, (hand.) Tea Canisters. 

Horse Hoes. Toys, (Japan Ware.) 

Horse Rakes. Wool ‘Twine, 

bs 5 (square & triangu-| Water Rams, 


lar. Well Wheels, 
wey Knives. Wrenches, 
Half Bushel Measures, Wagon Jacks, 
Halter Snaps. Wash Boards, 
Horse Cards and Brushes, | Wash Tubs. 





FIELD, GARDEN, AND GRASS SEEDS 
Of best quality and every variety. 

Persons ordering any of the above will please write 
their NAME and ADDRESS plainly. Direct to PEN- 
FIELD'S Seed Store, 108 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
and they will receive prompt attention. FE, TAYLOR. 

N. B.—Cash paid for clean Timothy and Clover Seed. 

27-tf 





SEEDS, SEEDS! 


FRESH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
growth and warranted. Also, 8 ne ernst, Sweet 
Potatoes of several kinds, Kin Ph ip, Flour, Dutton, 
Kight Rowed and Sweet Corn, Timothy, Clover, Barley! 

Peas, &c., at PENFIELD’, 
103 Woodward Ave. Detroit. 





UBNHAM  & Co., Dealers in all kinds of Agri 
eultural Implemen’ Garden and Field Seeds, Salt, 
aster, Coal, Water and Stone Lime, and Com- 
mission. Warehouse near Rail ttle Creek, 





Road ya 
Michigan, G. 8. STER.LING, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, N. ¥., 
Have Just Published, 
VOLUME V.—(** Cha—Cou.”) 
OF THB 


NEW AMERICAN 
CYCLOPADIA: 


A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE RIPLEY AND CHALES A. DANA, 
Assisted by a numerous but Select Corps of Writers. 
The object of 

THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA 

Is to exhibit, in a new condensed form, the present state 
of human knowledge on every subject of rational inqui- 


ry in 
SCIENCE, ART. LITERATURE, 
PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, POLITICS, 
AGRICULTURE, MEDICINE BIOGRAPHY. 
COMMERCE, MATHEMATICS, GEOGRAPHY, 
MANUFACTURES, ASTRONOMY, TRAVELS, 
LAW, HISTORY, CHEMISTRY, 
MECHANICS, TRADE. 
With this design, the numerous Encyclopedias, Dic- 
lionaries of special branches of study, and popular con- 
versations, Lexicons,in the Engiish, French, and Ger- 
man languages, have, of course, been diligently consult 
ed and compared. But the NEW AMERICAN COY- 
CLOP ZDIA is not founded on any European model; in 
its plan and elaboration itis strictly original. Many of 
the writers employed on this work have enriched it with 
their personal researches, observations and discoveries. 
As far as is consistent with thoroughness of research 
and exactness of statement, the popular method has been 
cs rsued. By condensation and brevity, the Editors have 
een enabled to introduce & much greater variety of sub- 
jects thanis usually fonnd in similar works, and thus 
to enhance the value of the NEW AMERICAN CYCLO- 
PADIA asa Manual of Universal Reference. At the 
same time an entertaining style has been aimed at, 
wherever it would not interfere with more important 
considerations. Special care‘has been bestowed on the 
department of Living Biography. 
n the preparation of the present volume, nearly a 
hundred collaborators have assisted, including persons in 
almost every part of the United States, in Great Britain, 
and on the Continent of Europe whose names have at- 
tained an honerable distinction, each in some special 
branch of learning. No restriction has been imposed on 
them, except that of abstinence from the expression of 
private dogmatic judgments, and from the introduction 
of sectarian comments, at war with the historical charac- 
ter of the work. In this fact, it is hoped will be found a 
Gents of the universality and impartiality of the 

EW AMERICAN CYCLOP ADIA, which, the Pubs 
lishers do not hesitate to say will be superior in extent, 
variety and exactness of information to any similar pub- 
lication in the English language. 

PRICE—In Cloth, $3; Library style, leather, $3 50; 
half morocco, $4; half Russia, extra, $4 50. 

Five volumes have already been issued, and the re- 
meee will be published as fast as they can be got 
ready. 

WM. B. HOWE, Agent for Detroit. 
Booksellers desiring to act as agents, will please ad- 
dress the Publishers, 
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RAIL ROAD. 


N and after Monday, April 18th, 1959, Passenger 
Trains will run as follows: 
are Detroit for Adrian and Chicago at 6.45 A.M, and 


.00 P.M. 
Arriving at Adrian at 9.57 A.M and 10.00 P.M. 
= “ Chicago at 7.00 P.M and 7.00 A.M, 

For Monroe, Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo 
and New York: Leaves Detroit at 6.45 A.M and 1.00 P.M. 
Arrives at Monroe at 8.38 A.M. and 8.20 P.M. 

“ * Toledo at 9.35 A.M. and 4.80 P.M. 

Leaves Toledo at 10.15 A.M. and 5.20 P.M. 
Arrives at Cleveland at 3.10 P.M. and 9.20 P.M. 
From Chicago for Detroit: 
Leaves Chicago at 6.00 A.M, 8.00 A.M. and 8,00 P.M. 
From Cleveland for Detroit: 
Leaves Cleveland at 4.00 A.M., 11.25 A.M, and 6,20 P.M. 

“ Toledo at 4.10 P.M., 10.85 P.M. 

Trains arrive at Detroit from Chicago, Adrian, Cleve- 
land and Toledo at 1.85 A.M., 12.15 P.M. and 7.15 P.M. 
CONNECTIONS: 

The 6.45 A.M., Train from Detroit makes direct connec- 
tionat Adrian, with Express Train for Chicago and Jack- 
son. Arriving in Chicago at 7.00 P.M., in time to conneet 
with the Trains of all Roads running west of Chicago; 
and at Toledo with Express Train for Cleveland—arriv- 
ing in Cleveland at 3.10 P.M., makfng direct connection 
with Express Train for Buffalo and New York; arriving 
in New York at 1.20 P.M., and with the Express Train 
for Pittsburg. 

The 1.00 P.M. Train connects at Toledo with Express 
Train for Cleveland, Buffalo, and New York—arriving 
in Cleveland at 9.20 P.M. and New York at 9.80 P.M.,— 
next evening, and with Express Train for Pittsburgh. 

The 5.00 P.M. Train, connects at Adrian with Express 
Train for Chicago—arriving in Chicago at 7.00 A.M. 

The 6.20 P.M. Train from Cleveland, and 10.85 P.M. 
Train from Toledo, arrives in Detroit at 1.85 A. M.— 
Making Direct connection at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls. 

The 11.25 A.M. Train from Cleveland; the 6 A.M. 
Train from Chicago via. Adrian, the 8 A.M. Train over 
Air Line via. Toledo and 4.10 P.M. Train from Toledo, 
makes direct connection at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls, leaving Detroit at 8.00 P. M, 

Direct connections are also made, at Detroit with the 
Detroit and Milwaukee Railway. 

QS Sleeping Cars accompany the Night Trains be- 
tween Adrian and Chicago. 
ee _No change of Cars between Detroit, Adrian and 


Chicago. . 
INO. D. CAMPBELL, 
SuPERINTENDENT. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. 7-tf 


SUFFOLK 


ESSEX PIGS FOR SALE. 


'MHOROUGH BRED SUFFOLK and ESSEX PIGS 
LL forsale. For particulars, address 
19-18w J. 8. TIBBITS, Nankin, Mich. 


NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigaa 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


SPRING STOCK 


CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIO 


DRY GOODS, 


Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
Organdy Robes, Pohlen Robes, 
Bayadere Foulards, Bareges, 
Printed Robes, French Prints, 
Laces, Embroideries, 
White Goods, Kid Gloves. 
Hosiery, Sheetings, Cloths, 


lannels, Ticks, Printed Lawns 
Cambries, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 


OUR CARPE? AND FURNISHING STOCK 
’ Is complete in all its branches, 
‘T'spestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply, : 
Extra Super Ingrain 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain de, 


Cotton and Wool do, 
Silk Damask, Worsted do, 
Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 
Rugs 


5. 








and Mats.: 
Window Hollands, 
Window Shades, 


Oil Clot 6, 12, 18 and 24 foot, 
ote nr eese Feathers, Paper Hangings 
Which we offer cheap for cash. 





D. B, BURNHAM, 


NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 





14-ly 


No, 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
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IMPORTANT TO THE FARMER: 


S4VE YOUR GRAMLN. 


§ the prospects are flattering tor nea 
A good prices, it will be of great finpottinee to = 
grain growers to procure the best machine in order. te 
save their grain. a 
COX & ROBERT'S 

PATENT THRESHER and CLEANER 
Surpasses ores, machine that has been introduced into 
the country. Their plan of separating is so complete that 
it is impossible for grain to pass out with the straw, 
whiehis a very important item. 

These celebrated machines have’ been in successful 
operation for several years, in the States of Missouri, Il- 
linois. Wisconsin, Michigan and all the principal wheat 
growing States in the Union, and have proved in every 
respect greatly superior to any in use, being simple in 
their construction, they are durable and less liable to. get 
out of repair, and are not only warranted to-thresh as 
much as e! other machine, but will do it with less 
team and in much better manner; separating the 
grain from the straw on a vibrating separator with half 
revolving rake attached, which is so constructed as'to 
render it impossible for grain to pass over with the straw. 

The Fanning Mill is very large and cleans the grain 
suitable for market, 

These Machines have taken the Premium at the 
Michigan State Fair in 1858, also at the Mississippi Val- 
ley Fair held at St. Louis, where they were run in com- 
petition with Pitts, Moffats, Rawlston and other first 
class machines, and was awarded the First Premium and 
Gold Medal. 

These machines are fitted up with an iron concave, 
perforated so as to allow three-fourths of the grain to 
pass through before it strikes the separator. 

The cylinders are built of iron or wood, * open or tight,” 
to suit the purchaser. 

They have enlarged their machines this year in order 
to give them still greater capacity for threshing, other 
improvements are being made, when the slightest defect 
has been discovered, as they are determined to kee 
their machine in advance of any other, and retain the 
credit they have so fairly won and richly deserve. 

They manufacture various sized Horse Powers and 
machines, varying in price from $175 to $850. 

Their patent internal double geared 10 horse power is 
considered the strongest and most durable power in use. 

Robert's Patent Lever for six or eight horses is a very 
light running power being single pr is very simple 
and one that we would recommend for light draft. 

Their Endless Chain Power for one or two horses is 
very durable; wrought iron links being used instead of 
cast iron, consequently they are not so liable to break or 
wear out, 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

Thousands of testimonials from the best farmers in the 
country can be produced, but we deem it be warner! A 
publish them. e will merely insert the following from 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Republican, giving an account of the 


test trials of the various threshing machines at the Mis- 
souri State Fair held at St. Louis in 1858. 


“TRIAL OF THRESHING MACHINES. 

“ As was announced on the previous day, the grand 
trial came off yesterday south of the agricultural tent. The 
occasion was interesting, exciting and instructive, se 
much so that a great crowd was drawn off from the other 
departments to witness the test. The first trial was 
made on Cox & Robert’s Patent Thresher and Cleaner, 
four horses were attached to the machine and in eight 
minutes (the length of time eed upon) ten bushels 
and twenty-five pounds of wheat were threshed and 
cleaned. This thresher works with less noise, friction 
and vibration than any other machine that has come 
under our notice, 


“The test was then _— to the following machines 
with the results appended. 


EIGHT HORSE THRESHERS, 
Moffat’s Patent, 10 bushels and 11 pounds, 
Rawlston’s Patent, 6 bushels and 58 pounds. 
FOUR HORSE THRESHERS. 

Moffat’s Patent, 7 bushels and 22 pounds. 
Cox & Robert’s Patent. 10 bushels and 253¢ pounds. 
The time occupied by each eight minutes. It will be 
observed by reference to the above that the last named 
machine periemen more with four than either of the 
others did with eight horses.” 

For further particulars a) ply to, or address by letter, 

COX, HIB CO., Manufacturers, 
24-9w Three Rivers, Mich. 


FARMERS OF MICHIGAN 
Who want to purchase 


AGRICULTURAL TOOLS 
IMPLEMENTS! 


As you would secure your own interests, get the articles 
manufactured by 


WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON, 
In the City of Jackson. 


Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton 
Make the 
MOST DESIRABLE KINDS 
of Farming Utensils, and the 


BEST OF THE KIND. 
Among their manufactured articles are found the best 
Cultivators, Harrows, 
and 


POTATO DIGGERS 
Of different patterns, also, 
PLOWS AND ROAD SCRAPERS, 
STORE TRUCKS 


For Stores and Granaries. Every Storekeeper and every 
large Farmer wants one, 


The Best harvesters 
In the country, and 


THRESHIMG MACHINES. 


With Separators or without them. Their Harvesters are 


Allen’s Combined Mower and Reaper. 
AND 


Allen’s Mowing Machine. 
(R. L, Allen's patent, New York, with his very latest 
improvements.) The 
Buckeye Mower and Reaper. 
AND 


Aultman & Miller’s Mowing Machine. 
(C. Aultman, of Canton, Ohio‘) 


These are undoubtedly the best two Harvesters and 
Mowing Machines for either rough or smooth ground, 
wet marsh or dry meadow, and for standing or fallen 
grain. The farmer who uses either of these need desire 
nothing more in that line. Also a superior 


REVOLVING HORSE RAKE, 


With sixteen teeth, being the greatest labor saver known 
on any farm. The very best 


Grain Oradles, Scythes, Scythe Snaths, 
Horse Rakes, Gigg Rakes, 
Hand Rakes, &c., 

Including 
THE CELEBRATED MORGAN ORADLE & SCYTHE 
THE CELEBRATED MULLEY SCYTHE SNATH, 

THE “EXCELSIOR” SCYTHE SNATH, 
BOSH SNATHS, WITH TWO HEEL RINGS, 


AN IMPROVED HORSE POWER, 
For one or two horses, and a perfect charm of a 


DOG POWER. 
* For Churning, Washing, &c. 


Water's Superior Grass Scythe. : 
f rolled and polished Steel, is beyond @ 
doubt 4 NE °PLUS ULTRA in the line of a Grass 
Scythe, No mower who has ever used one, would give 
it for one of any other kind. 
Goon and CHEAP STRAW OUTTERS. 


All the desirable varieties of SHOVELS, SFADES 
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R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 











8S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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 WALLACE’S WOOLEN FACTORY, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


HE SUBSCRIBER continues to manufacture wool 
T into CLOTH, CASSIMERE, TWEEDS and FLAN- 
NEL for farmers, either on shares or by the yard.— 
Terms as reasonable as any other good establishment in 
the State. Goods warranted perfect, hard twisted, and 
durable, free from cotton, old or flocks. 

Farmers if you want a good article of cloth, send on 
your wool; it may be sent by railroad, with directions, 
and shall be promptly returned, and warranted to give 
satisfaction or all damages paid. 

A large stock and good variety of cloths, stocking 
yarn, &c., always on hand. 

He will pay the highest market price in cash, or cloth at 
wholesale prices, for any quantity of wool delivered at his 





THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 

The tendency of the breadstuff market is still down in 
spite of the combined efforts of the frost, midge and 
rust to raise a panic. News will get abroad of luxuriant 
crops coming forward and nodding a promise of a plenti- 
fal harvest, and all the croakers to the contrary cannot 
gounteract the effects of such prespects on the market. 

The quotations on flour and meal here are about the 
game as last week, with little or nothing doing except for 
the home trade. Receipts by railroad are reported light 
during the week. No sales ef consequence have taken 
place. Extras are quoted at $7a7 25 per bbl, and spring 
at $6. 

Wheat—Is without change, except that spring has de- 

dined 2c, held at $118. Sales light, and only at retail. 

In New York there has been hardly any disposition to 

purchase State and western flour the past three days, 
and the market for all descriptions has been exceedingly 
dull. Holders generally have been very free sellers, and 
have been forced to submit to a further reduction of 20a 
#5c per bbl, and even at this concess'en buyers have fail- 
ed to come forward, and we very much doubt if largo 
anles could now be effected, were holders disposed to 
take off 25c per bbl more. From all we can gather “on 
Change,” nobody wants except it is to supply a most ur- 
gent want; and even then, says a “seller,” you have to 
talk the buyer into it—force it on him, and almost at his 
own price, From these remarks, our readers can imag- 
ine how inactive the market really is; and we doubt it 
there will be much done till after the 4th prox., unless it 
Le that some new excitement arises.—Zconomist, June 
29zh. 

At Chicago, on Wednesday, says the Press, the wheat 
market opened dull and heavy, and sales were made at 
a decline of 2c on the prices of the day before. In tho 
afternoon, however, more favorable advices from Buffalo 
caused a reaction, and the market advanced 53¢c from 
the lowest point reached on ’Change. Flour was very 
dull. Corn opened dull and drooping; but an improve- 
ment of 2c in New York caused an advance of 1c before 
theclese, 

At Buffalo, June 80, flour was in better request and 
market steady. Sales 1,000 bbls at $5 25a$5 3544 for 
State, from Chicago spring wheat ; $5 873¥a$6 25 for good 
to choice extra Wis.; $6 75a$7 25 for do Mich., Ind.. and 
Ohio; $7 123¢a$7 50 for double extras. 

Wheat—In fair milling demand and market steady.~ 
Sales 5,500 bu standard Chi spring at $1 723¢; 5,000 bu 
ordinary Milwaukee club, and 1,300 bu extra do at $1 20; 
3,300 bu mixed Ill. at $1 123 ; 1,700 but red Ind at $1 25. 

Detroit city provision market quotations are as fol- 
lows: 

Flour—Extra winter $7 25a$7 8734. 

Wheat—White $1 50a$1 55; red winter $1 40a$1 45, 
declining; spring $1 18. 

Corn—Prime western in bags 80c, from car 773¢gca79c. 

Oats—Selling at 45a48c, extra choice in small lots at 50c. 

Potatoes—Declining. Commean quoted at T5a80c; best 
meshannocks 90ca$1. 

Eggs—In good demand at 14a15c. 

Butter—Demand moderate at 125418c. 

Live Stock, &c. 

Beef is still declining. Forty head prime cattle have 
been purchashed at Marine market this week at $3 per 
ewt. Mutton of best quality at $2 per head, lambs $1a 
125. The warm weather keeps pork and veal out of 
market. 

At Albany, N. Y., 4,000 beef cattle were offered in mar- 
ket on Tuesday last, 1,000 of which had been held over 
from the week before. The buyers and sellers were at 
variance, many of the latter refusing to accept the re- 
duced terms of the overstocked market. Among tho 
droves named, we notice from Michigan Terry and Pen- 
dell with 17 head, and J. Curtis, 35 head, 

The prices were as follows: 





Erni Last Week. 
Bupecrior.--.. «eee 2202 DK A 54 @6 
First Gets weap cee eee | 4 5 4% ~=O&S 
Second quality.......- oo 6456 4 4 
Third quality ...------.-. 346 834 8 33% 
Inferior ..-.---- ---- ----- 3 oe 8s — 


The market closing dull. 

In New York, the number of beef cattle in market on 
Tuesday and Wednesday was 3,834—662 more than last 
week, and far more than ded by the d d. Drov- 
ers have lost largely by going in upon such a crowded 
market with cattle contracted at high rates, The quali- 
ty of stock is reported as below the average, 

Prices range as follows: 

First quality....sccccsccscceseeeseeel® allie, 
BROGIMM. ony 00-0 vcccccesces,-conedues Oy.& OMS. 


see eeee scene 





Wool, 

A good deal of wool has been brought in during tho 
past week, but buyers keep quiet, and we cannot learn at 
lime of going to press what rates they are paying. Judg- 
ing from the country press, there has been a slight de- 
eline from the highest rates quoted last week, and in 
consequence many farmers who can afford to do so are 
keeping back their clips. The Grand Rapids Znguirer 
ssys that 1,000 lbs of very choice, brought 44}¢¢ in that 
eity. 

At Lansing, the average price is reported as 88c, 

The Chicago rates reported to the 30th ult. are froin 
$4 to B8c, 

The N. Y. Tribune of Thursday remarks in regard to 
wool and its prospects: “Our market continued quiet, 
yet prices are woll sustained, to the great chagrin of a 
Portion of the trade, who are straining every nerve to 

depress the market, and quoting sales fully 5c lower than 
any good selection can be obtained in any wool-growing 
districts; but this mode of transacting business will in 
due course of time have a telling effect on those who 
falsify facts. The clipping season is now well nigh over, 
andjthe result is nearly one-third of the crop in the West- 
ern States has been bought chiefly on manufacturing ac- 
count, at an advance of fully 5c @ Ib on last year's prices. 
Dealers and speculators generally have purchased lightly. 
and this is well for the manufacturers of goods—it would 
indeed be a blessing to them often if there were no “mid- 
dle men” to como between them and wool-growers; but 


men heretofore, bas 
the assistance of the 
“middle men,” it would be difficult to x, 

in active motion, But those who now ran tin ee nome 


the dollar, or less ; conso- 
sors, and therefore they or their agents now gee 

woo 

clip, at the highest vy too: indee 

them are willing to pay t 


AWTS. S5SSR sereeveee 56@60 





Pulled. ...cccccecese 
Esper, Pulled....sceecessss 


91, PPPPTTTr Tritt 


factory. 

Wool carding and cloth dressing done in the best man- 
ner on short notice. WILLIAM WALLACE, 
Battle Creek, May, 1859. 23-6m 





THE IMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS. 


THE HAND SCARIFIER. 





Ws offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 
ble and useful implement for gardens, of any that 
has been invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 
Read the testimony of those who have tried it last 
season :— 

Rocnester, OAKLAND, Co., Mion., Fesy., 1859. 
Messrs. Bioss & ADAMS: : 
You cannot recommend too highly your Hand Scarifl- 
or. Itis aninvaluable machine for cultivating all root 
crops sown in drills. It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 
can use it and do more work than flve men can with hoes 
in the same time. It pulverises the surface of the ground 
and kills all the weeds. I had one the last season and 
speak from experience. A person having a quarter of an 
acre of garden to cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost. 

, W. JENNINGS. 


Rocnester, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fesy, 1859. 
Messrs. Bioss & ADAMS: * 
In answer to your inqury, “How we lixe the Hand 
Scarifier,” we reply that we are highly pleased with it.— 
It is the greatest labor saving machine for its cost that 
we have ever used, or seen. For all root crops sown in 
drills it isinvaluable. One man with this machine can 
(lo more work in one day than five can with hoes, and do 
it better. We have used it two seasons and would rather 
pay twenty dollars for one than do without it. 
Yours respectfally, - ADAMS, 
JULIEN ADAMS. 


These implements are for sale, oy the subscribers at 
heir their seed store, J. B. BLOSS & CO. 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 


BLACK HAWK, Jun., ist. 


HIS favorite son of Old Vermont Black Hawk will 
“stand for this season at the stable of the subscriber 
in the town of Plymouth, half a mile west of the village. 
Black Hawk Jun., Ist. 
Was sired by Old Vermont or Hill’s famous Black 
Hawk; grand sire, Sherman Morgan; é: g. sire, Justin 
Morgan. His dam was by Young Hamiltonian, by 
Bishop's Hamiltonian, by Imported Messenger. The 
dam of Young Hamiltonian was by Leonidas, g. dam, by 
Bellfounder. 

This horse is a jet black in color, is fifteen hands high, 
and closely resembles his sire in style and action. fic 
possesses an excellent temper, is pleasant to drive, and 
goes in good style. He received the first premium at the 

. Y. State fair in 1857, beating Billy McCracken of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., and distanced all competitors in a trial of 
apeed at the N. Y. State Fair at Syracuse in 1858. His 
stock are of good size, excelling in mpeet, style, and do- 
cility. . W. MERRITT, Pipnoeth. 

Address the subscriber for terms and further informa- 
tion. 21-8w 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 


of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 
Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 


Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything inthe Eastern market. Being in 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 
FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis: 
faction to their customers. 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
v and Walnut. In short, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every “ae and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each. The subscribers now have on hand, 
and make to order, best 


HAIR WATTRESSES. 

Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly a 
targe stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer. 
STEVENS & ZUG. 


Powers, Threshers and 


Cleaners ! 
{TT’S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw pi Loom Smith’s 
Smut Machines, D. O. & W. 8. PENFIELD, 
No. 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


[s the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind, | 
, _ Twenty-three stumps have been pulled with this Maw 
chine in an hour Jifteen minutes, The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
zoo, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on apo to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 
The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [8] 


J. L. HURD & CO. 
DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants 


Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $900.000, 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000, 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 


FLOUR, WHEAT, OORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 
HIDES, 


And all other products of Michigan, at prices m - 
TH err of Bm ears. Our lines inky mah bo 
MODEL LI Tay — Ce eS 
D & Co 
(il}lyr ee Foot of Second-st, 
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AYERS CHERRY PECTORA | 


Hs won for itself such a renown for the cure of every 
variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, that it is en- 
tirely unnecessary for us to recount the evidence of its 
virtues, wherever it has been employed. As it has lon 
been in constant use throughout this section, we nee 
not do more than assure the people its quality is kept up 
to the best it has ever been, and that it may be relicd on 
to do for their relief all it has ever been found to do. 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
For all the Purposes of a Purgative Medicine. 


For CostivENnEss; 
For rue Cure or DyspEpsia; 
For JAUNDICE; 
For tue Cure oF INDIGESTION; 
For HEADACHE; 
For tue Curt or DysENnTERY; 
For a Foun Stomacn; 
For tue Ovre of DYSENTERY; 
For THE Pies; 
For tHe Cure oF SCROFULA}$ 
For aut ScroruLovs COMPLAINTS; 
For tHe Curg or RHEUMATISM ; 
For Diseases oF THE SKIN; 
For tue Cure or Liver CoMPLAINT; 
- For Dropsy; 
For tar Cure or Tetrer, TUMORS AND Sant Ruxuw; 
For Worms; 
For tne Curse or Gout; 
For a Dinner PILL; 
For tne Cure or NEURALGIA; 
For Puriryiné THE BLoop, 
They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can 
take them pleasantly, and they are the best apericnt in 
the world for all the purposes of a family. 


Price 25 cents per Box; five Boxes for $1. 








Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen, 
and eminent personages, lave lent their names to certi- 
fy the nnparallcled usefulness of these remedies, but our 
space here will not permit the insertion of them. The 
Agents below named furnish gratis our AmMERIcAN AL~ 
MANAC in which they are given; with also full descrip- 
tions of the above complaints, and the treatment that 
should be followed for their cure. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 
preparations they make more profiton. Demand Ayrr’s, 
and take no others. The sick want the best aid there is 
for them, and they should have it. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 


Lowell, Mass, 
All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit, 
and by all Druggists every where. may3m 


THE GREAT PREMIUM MOWER. 
THE AULTMAN AND MILLER 


MOWING MACHINE. 
BUCKEYE MOWER. 


TAN Gt EMILLER 6, 
PATENT. 










~ ERASE 
PATENTED BY C. AULTMAN & L. MILLER. 
To which was awarded the First Premium, 
a Gold Medal and Diploma, at the 
Great National T'rial at 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
July, 1857. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


C. AULTMAN &Co., 
‘ Canton, Stark County, Ohio. 








After toiling and experimenting for many years, we 
have finally succeeded in getting up a machine that is per- 
fectly adapted to cut both Grain and Grass. The public 
are already aware that we have been manufrvturing a 
Mowing Machine that has been unrivalled in any market. 

But the Farmer wants a machine that will cut both 
grain and grass, provided he can get a combined machine 
that will mow as well asa machine made expressly for 
mowing; and a as well asa machine made express- 
ly for reaping. This we furnish in our New Machine, 

First,—We have a perfect Mower, having several ad- 
vantages overall other Mowers, and no disadvantages, 
which will be readily seen by examining some of its 
points of excellence. 

Second,—We have a perfect Reaper, which has all the 
advantages of a single machine, and the only true way of 
delivering the grain at the side of the machine. 

We have a cutter bar and platform for cutting grain, 
independent of the Mower, so that in changing the Mow- 
er into a Reaper, we just uncouple the cutter bar at the 
hinge and couple the Reaper platform which renders the 
machine complete for cutting Grain. 

In having tivo cutter bars, one for grass and the other 
for grain, each is perfectly adapted for doing the work it 
is designed to do, thus avoiding the great difficulty here- 
tofore existing in combined machines, in having the cut- 
ter bar either too long for grass or too short for grain. 

This machine has been thoroughly tried, both in grass 
and grain, having had a number in use the past harvest. 
The following are some of its points of excellence as 

a Mower :— 

1st. It has not one pound of side draft. 

2d. It has no more weight on the tongue, or horses’ 
neck, than a wagon. 

8d. Its draftis only 275 pounds—so reported by the 
Committee at the Ohio State Trial, 1857. 

4th. It rnns on two wheels which serve as drivers. 

5th. It has an adjustable cutter bar and accomodates 
itself to an uneven surface of the ground, 

6th. The cutter bar is in front of the driving wheels 
and the seat in the rear. Thus enabling the driver to see 
the operation of the cutters, without interfering with his 
driving. Also, avoiding all danger of falling into the 
knives, 

7th. The driving wheels have no cogs on them, but 
drive the gearing by means of palls and ratchets. 

8th. By means of these palls and ratchets, the knives 
cease to vibrate in backing the machine. 

9th. The driver, while in his seat, can see every bolt, 
box, and all the gearing when the machine is in motion, 

10th. The gearing is all permanently arranged in the 
centre of the frame, distant from the driving wheels, 
thus avoiding all tendency of its being clogged up with 
mud or dirt thrown up by the drivers. 

11th. The cutter bar being attached to the machine 
by means of hinges, can be folded up on top of the ma- 
chine without remoying the connecting rod, knife or 
track cleaner. > 

12th. The pallson the driving wheels can readily be 
thrown out of gear, and by folding the cutter bar as 
above stated, renders the machine as portable as a com- 
mon cart. 

18th, There isa wheel on the shoe next the gearing 
in front of the cutter bar, thus avoiding all tendency of 
clogging at the near shoe, in passing over cut grass, 

14th. The off shoe is only 23g inches wide, and'the 
last knife cuts no more than any other, therefore leaving 
no ridge or high stubble at the end of each swath, 

15th. The cutter bar can be raised or lowered by 
means of an adjustable steel spring shoe at off end, and 
a slot in the near shoe where the wheel is attached, 

16th, There are no nuts or screws at the connecting 
rod, which are always liable to cause more or less trouble 
by jerking loose, but use & . with a spring pall and a 
ratchet key, thereby avoiding all possible chance of 
shaking loose. 

Points of excellence as a Reaper :— 


ist. It has all the advantages that the Mower has in 

the gearing, connecting rod, and draft for the horses, 
he grain is delivered at the side, so that a whole 

field can be cut without taking any of it ys 

8d. The driver's seat is the same as on the Mower, af- 
fording him a free view of the operations of the machine, 

4th. The raker stands at the rear of the platform 
which is the best position for delivering the grain, 

5th. The raker with one motion, throws the grain tu 
the side, then delivers it in the rear; thus avoiding tho 
difficulty of dragging the grain from one gavel to another, 

6th. The platform can wontity be raised or lowered to 
suit all kinds of grain or ground, by means of two screws 
at near side, and slot at off side, when off platform, ‘ 

N. STEELKE is the travelling agent, and: is now solicit- 
prt tee jhe ting furth 

etters of ingniry, or requesting further info 

"sy be addressed to E. N oLDe 
Dexter, General Agent, or 
BLOSS & CO., Special Agents, Detsoit, 





IMPORTED STONE PLOVER! 


THE HIGHEST AND BEST BRED BLOOD HORSE IN AMERICA, 


§ OFFERED TO THE BREEDERS OF MICHIGAN and other States at the very low price of THIRTY D 
LARS the season; all fees to the groom included. 7 P t Or 
BT wre season for this horse in this State commenced on the first of April, and will end with the 30th of J uly 

e stand at 

Cooper's Corners, two miles from Plymouth, Wayne county, Mich.;10 miles from Ann 
Arbor; 10 miles from Ypsilanti; 18 miles from Dexter, and 22 miles from Detroit. 

Mares sent from a distance will be taken and kept on the usual terms, but the subscriber will not in any case Be 
ae for accidents o1 escapes, should any occur, ‘ 

‘erms==The money for service to be paid at time of first trial, or an approved note to be given for the amount, 
Pedigree and Description. 

STONE PLOVER was bred by the Right Honorable Earl Spencer, and was foaled in the spring of 1850, and wag 
sold to Count Bathyany at his annual sale of yearlings in 1851, and was never out of the possession of the Count 
until sold to the present owner, who made one season with him in —o previous to his importation. 

This horse was sired by the renowned Cotherstone, winner of the rby, out of Wryneck, by Slane, the sire of 
Merry Monarch. winner of the peeps and Princess, winner of the Oaks, and also of sae other distinguished 
winners, Cotherstone was bred by the celebrated Mr. Bowes, and was by Touchstone, out of Emma, by Whisker, 
she being the dam of imported Trustee. Whisker was of the most celebrated fanrlly in England for stoutness, he 
being own brother to Whalebone, Woful, Wire, all winners and the sires of winners, at long distances. Touche 
stone was a grandson of Whalebone. 

Stone Plover is a magnificent bay horse, 163¢ hands in — on particular, short, strong legs, and great lengt 
strength and substance, and is warranted as a sure foal getter. Independent of his great racing qualities, he is wel 
calculated to elevate the character of all half bred stock, and to become the sire of the most valuable horses, which 
will be remarkable for size, spirit, endurance, and great action. He is himself of the most beautiful color, fine 
symmetry, — size, grand and majestic action and carriage, all of which is inherited from ancestors the most re- 
nowned in the annals of the Turf of Great Britain. He is free from defects, and is marked with neither curbed 
hocks, splints, spavins, ringbones, twisted ancles, upright joints, or any other imperfection, and perfectly sound in 


his wind. For further particulars address the subscriber, 
THOMAS WILLIAMS, Plymouth, Michigan, 


Plymouth, April 16, 1859. 18-13w 
THE TROTTING STALLION 


HAMBLETONIAN, 


Will stand for mares the ensuing Season commencing April 4th, as follows: 


At JOHN CLARK’S, Milford, Mondays and Tuesday ; 
At JOHN HATHAN’S, New Hudson, Wednesdays ; 
At SAM’L LATHROP’S, Northville, Tuesdays ; 


At JAMES ROOT'S, Plymouth, Fridays and Saturdays ; 
Leaving each place at 5 o’clock P. M. 
From the general complaint of poor crops last year I have concluded to reduce the price of my horse for this 
eason. 

Terms=-$10 the Season; $15 to Insure. ° 

Season money to be paid when the Mare is first served, or a good note given for the amount. Persons, parti 
with mares before foaling time will be held responsiblefor the season money. All mares not regularly returne 
will be holden. by the season, Pasture furnished at fifty cents per week. All accidents and escapes at the owner's 
risk. Season to close on the first of August, 1859. Grainwill be received for insurauce money, delivered at my 
farm on or before the first day of February 1860, at Detroit prices. 

HAMBLETONIAN was awarded the First Premium at the Oakland County Fair, October, 1857. 

At the State Fair in Detroit last fall his colts tookmore premiums than any other Stallion in the State. 


Pedigree of Hambletonian. 

HAMBLETONIAN was sired by Geo. Barney’s horse Henry, of Whitehall, Washington county, New York— 

he by Imported Signal, out of a Messenger mare. Hambletonian’s dam by Mambrino, grandam Bishop’s Ham- 

bletonian who was sired by Imported Messenger, Hambletonian is 15% hand shigh, weighs 1150 pounds; pos- 

sessing fine action, with great powers of endurance; untrained, but shows good evidence of speed. Hambleto- 

nian is a beautiful bloodbay, black mane, tail and limbs, without a white hair upon him, and for style can not be 
excelled by any horse in the State, F. E. ELDRED, Detroit. 

HIRAM E. CADY, Agent. 


THE YOUNG TROTTING STALLION, 


KEMBLE JACKSON, 


wat Stand for mares the coming season, at Spring Brook Farm, adjoining the Village of Farmington, Oak - 
land county Mich., commencing April 4th. 


Owing to the extreme hard times among farmers—loss of crops the past season, &., I have concluded to reduce 
the ee: of my horses. 


BLE LACKSON wil stand at $20 the season. Money to be paid when mare is first served or a good 
note given for the amount. 


ood gone furnished at fifty cents per week. All accidents and escapes at the owners risk. Season to close 


ou the 80th day of July 1859, . 
Pedigree of Kemble Jackson: 

PR am eet a yaaa - Some: og bay, 16 hands high. Star in his forehead; Mod pe 
white half way up to gambrel joints. Foaled June Th Akin, Pauling, Dutchess 
N.Y. Sire, Kemble Jackson; dam, Lady Moore. * acme He? Phen Th a 

,. Kemble Jackson was by Andrew Jackson; his dam, Fanny Kemble, sister to Charles Kemble, and sired By 
Sir Archy: her dam was aris, sired by Gallatin; Maria’s dam was got by Simms’ Wildair, she out of a mare 
got by Morton’s Traveler; her dam was an imported mare, name unknown, but thoroughbred. 

Andrew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam byWhy-not, by Imp. Messenger; Young Bashaw was by 
the aman ae Baib, Grand Bashaw; Young Bashaw’s dam was a Saughter of Messenger, said to be tho- 


rough : 
STady Moore was out of Messenger Maid, by Membrino Paymaster; he by Old Membrino, by Imp. Messenger. 
F. E. ELDRED. Detroit. 
GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. 











THE YOUNG TROTTING STALLION 


ISLAND JACKSON, 


wu stand for mares the coming Season at Spring Brook Farm, adjoining the Village of Farmington, Osk- 
land county, Commencing April 4th, at the reduced price of $10 the Season. 
Season money to be paid when mare is first served or a good note given for the amount. ‘ 
Good pasture furnished at fifty cents per week, all accidents and escapes at the owners risk. Season to close 


July 80th, 1859. 
Pedigree of Island Jackson: 


Is Blood Bay 1574 hands high foaled July 5, 1855. Sire Jackson, by Andrew Jackson; dam, Belfounder. An- 
drew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam, Why-not by Imp. Messenger. Young Bashaw, by the Imp, Tri- 
politan Barb, Grand Bashaw; dam, Messenger. F, E. ELDRED, Detroit. 

GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. 





THE TROTTING STALLION 


GLEN BLACK HAWK, 


wi Stand for Mares the ensuing Season as follows: At Redford, Hicks’ Tavern, Monday’s and Tuesdays; 


' at Detroit, Gratiot Road 17g miles from City Hall, Wednesdays and Thursdays; on Grosse Isle, Bachus 
Farm, Fridays and Saturdays. 


Season the commence April 4th, and close July 80th. 
TERMS :—$10 the season; $15 to Insure. 


Season money to be paid when mare is first served or a good note given for the amount, 


Pedigree of Glen Black Hawk. ; 


Sire, Lone Star, by Old Vermont Black Hawk; d it. 
L. T. BULLARD, “Agent, WK; damMossenger, F, E. ELDRED, Detroit 
2 RTD aeERR 


DAINES’ AMERICAN ; . 
DRAIN TILE MAKER, (SUEN BLACK HAWK 


? : . . 
The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in GULEN BLACK HAWK, 6 years old, jet black, per- 
the orld. fectly kind and gentle In the harness, single or 
is ., | donble—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
F orty-one Jirst Premiums awarded to it| Horse Show at Kalamazoo, in October last—is a good 


at State and County Fairs. First traveler, and for style cannot be beat; perfectly sound, 


‘ and a sure foal getter; will be sold at a bargain. Any 
Premium at the National one wishing a good stock horse cannot do better than 








e ae give meacall. Pedigree—Sire Lone Star, dam Messen- 
Fair, at Louisvil le, ger. Lone Star was Vermont or Hill Black Hawk, 
rf was a jet black, and sold toa adelphia company for 

Ky., 1857 black, and sold to a Philad Iph fi 

Yr , 000 ¥. E. ELDRED. 


The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINE 
of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, “ho 
now being manufactured in the most 
thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Detroit, January 1859, [15] m23 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
. t SIR JAMES CLARKE’S 
Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 


Complete Invention, CELEBRATED FEMALE PILLS! 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has Prepared Srom a Prescription of Sir John 
yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United ici " 

States, at a reduced price. Clarke, M. D., Physician Extraordinary 
to the Queen. 


These mnenenes a made of iron, are easily worked, 

any man being able to manufac st re 

~~ a few eed practice, Ufacture a first rate article HIS invaluable medicine is unfailing in the cure of all 
They cost delivered in Detroit, only $100. They have those painful and dangerous disorders incident to the 

two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to | female constitution. It moderates all excess, and _re- 

accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. moves all obstructions and a speedy cure may be relied 


d ‘pete maceines Li maninehare ver’ day, according | OD 
o the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS OF 
HORSESHOE OR'PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 70 MARRIED LAD 
but 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part It is peculiarly suited. It will ina short time bring on 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as the monthly period with regularity. 
piano, With this machine, any farmer who has a fair | ,,E@ch bottle, price One Dollar, bears the Government 
uality of clay on bis farm, can’ manufacture his own | Samp of Great Britain, to prevent counterfeits. 
iles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- CAUTION. 
eine b. avoic ing the cost of transportation. The ma-| These Pills should not be taken by females that are 
: ed w nen . one ations takes up no more room than an regnant, during the jirst three months, as they are sure 
rd pony sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two | to bring on miscarriage; but at every other time and in 
or t ase m9 as may be found most convenient and every other case, they are perfectly safe. 
pier vm ,oraman and two boys can keep itin full] In‘all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pains in 
] . the back and limbs, Heaviness, Fatigue on Slight Exer- 
For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, tion, Palpitation of the Heart, Lowness of Spirits, Hys- 
Cheapness, and amount of work terics, Sick Headache, Whites, and all the painful disor- 
this Tile Maker Challenges > ders occasioned by a disordered system,these Pills will ef- 
th = fect a cure when all other means have failed, and al- 
© World! though a powerful remedy, do not contain iron, calomed 
At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- | antimony, or anything hurtful to the constitution. 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest Full Gilsetions accompany each package, 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain-| Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, 
ing material far superior to any other material now used JOB MOSES, 
for that serpees. (Late I. C. Baldwin & Co.) 
3" Applications for these machines may be addresg- Rochester, N. ¥. 
to JOHN DAINEs, N. B.—$1.00 and 6 postage stamps enclosed to any 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich, | authorized Agent, will ensure a bottle of the Pills by re- 


. ———— | turn mail. 
Y Yr ~ ~ 
OC For sale in Detroit by J. 8. CUTHBERT & CO., J. 8 
HE >STOC K FOR SALE. if FARRAND, oo hivcn wry + rorya: Drug 
the stock peantniag in the hands of the echiinne Stone in queers tore Bm TRA TRitO ete alas 


who continues to breed for cash or ene credit at DRAIN TILE! 
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Letforn> yoo preen, tt cagg oma gh ulls, cows and 
e acks and Jennetts, Sout own shee KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
Chester White pigs. SETH A. BUSHNELIE® W ‘Sideront kinds of Drain Tile, at 

Wartford, Trumbull Co,, 0., Cec, Ist, 1858, (s]t¢ PENFIELD'S, 108 Woodwird avenaa 
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